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MEMOIR OF BOSSUET, BISHOP OF 
MEAUX. 


(Concluded from p. 274.) 


THe great and persevering efforts 
of Bossuet, in the controversy re- 
specting Mad. Guyon, and in pro- 
curine the condemnation of Fene- 
Jon’ yok, appear to have injured 
, »cétth as well as his temper ; 
while they betrayed him into ex- 
cesses wholly unworthy of a Chris- 
tian minister, and deprived him of 
the friendship of one of the best 
and brightest characters of his age. 
Till this period, he had enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health, and a 
vigour of constitution beyond his 
years. He was now turned of 
seventy ; and, at such a period of 
life, the trouble and irritation of 
mind he had undergone, together 
with the exertions he had made 
could hardly fail to undermine a 
constitution the most vigorous and 
robust. We are assured that, in 
the course of a single year, the year 
1698, when the controversy respect- 
ing Fenelon was at its height, he 
produced a quantity of writings and 
correspondence sufficient to fill three 
large volumes of four hundred pages 
each. It appears that, including 
controversial and other treatises, 
Bossuet composed and published no 
less than fifty-one distinct works. 
They all abounded with learning and 
acuteness ; but of this large number 
how few are now generally known! 
How few have survived to be of 
permanent interest and utility ! Nor 
is this oblivion much to be regret- 
ted, since they were chiefly em- 
ployed in strengthening and cement- 
ing that temple of antichrist, which 
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the sure word of prophecy has 
destined ere long to fall ; but it is 
much to be regretted that such a 
man should have consumed so large 
a part of his life in even worse than 
operose nihil agendo. 

Setting aside for a moment Bos- 
suet, and the cause in which he 
principally laboured, I may be here 
permitted, without any improper 
digression, to offer a few remarks 
on the voluminous productions of 
eur old divines; those who wrote 
during the latter half of the six- 
teenth and the whole of the seven- 
teenth centuries. The present age 
of literature has doubtless its pecu- 
liar merits. Every thing relating 
to style and composition is much 
better understood than it was two 
hundred years ago. ‘Taste is won- 
derfully improved. More skill and 
judgment are displayed in the art 
of book-making than formerly ; and 
much time is consequently saved. 
Knowledge is now served up, if not 
in the most full and accurate man- 
ner, yet under the most compact, 
commodious, and attractive form. 
The multum in parvo was never so 
much studied as it is by the present 
bustling and business-like genera- 
tion of mankind. This is the era 
of abridgment and condensation. 
The results of past wisdom, learn- 
ing, and industry are exhibited, in 
many instances, to the best advan- 
tage; and though it is hardly 
possible that old authors should lose 
so much in bulk without some 
injustice to their merits, yet that 
inconvenience seems to be compen- 
sated by the number of individuals 
who are thereby enabled to partake 
of the benefit of their labours: 
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With all these advantages, however, 
we moderns display far too much 
self-sufficiency and ingratitude to- 
wards those*veteran pioneers who 
have preceded us in the literary war- 
fare. As Johnson observes, “ it is 
not uncommon for those who have 
grown wise by the labour of others, 
to add a little of their own, and 
overlook their masters.”” So we 
seem to forget that, if we have dres- 
sed and pruned the vine, others 
planted and watered it; if we have 
improved the cookery, and arranged 
the feast, others have collected the 
stores, and provided the materials. 
There is no branch of nowledge to 
which this remark is, more applica- 
ble than theology ; a science in 
which assuredly no new thing is to 
be found under the sun. We grow 
too impatient of the folios of our an- 
cestors, and are almost afraid to 
lift down volumes, to the cdmposi- 
‘tion of which they devoted their 
midnight lamps and midnight pray- 
ers, and on which they often expend- 
ed their valuable lives. We ought 
to reverence their labours, though we 
need not attempt to imitate them. 
We ought to examine their massy 
productions if we have liesure and 
opportunity, though we may not 
deem it necessary to peruse them 
with scrupulous exactness. They 
may be tedious to us; but they 
were not so to the less numerous 
but more sober-minded and indus- 
trious readers of the past age. These 
worthy persons were in a great 
measure destitute of the endless nov- 
elties and varieties in science and 
literature which divide the attention 
of their more frivolous successors. 
Let then the Christian who would 
profit by the best kind of books, 
learn to contract the circle of his 
reading. Let him repress a too ex- 
cursive spirit of curiosity, and mor- 
tify a too voracious appetite for nov- 
elty. “ Not to know some trifles is 
a praise,” rather than a disgrace. 
Human life is far too short for that 
multiplicity of pursuits with which 
modern readers are apt to overbur- 
den their minds, and to which they 
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frequently sacrifice objects of the 
first importance. I do not wish to 
recommend the indiscriminate peru- 
sal of folios of divinity ; but it were 
to be wished that we were some- 
what fonder of asking for the old 
paths, and consulting. the wisdom of 
former times. “Were we to do this 
more, we should light upon many « 
good way, many a wise remark, and 
many a holy maxim, now lost 
through that impatient and bound- 
less curiosity which tempts us to 
range over the field of knowledge, 
content often with seeing much, and 
bringing home very little. 

Notwithstanding his advanced 
ave and growing ” infirmities, Bos- 
suet continued with his accustomed 
zeal to conduct the affairs of his dio- 
cese, and watch over the general in- 
terests of the Romish Church. He 
exerted himself, to the admiration 
of all present, in the convention of 
the French clergy held in the year 
1700. All the most important bu- 
siness of the session was entrusted 
to his care. He was commissioned 
on this occasion to examine the 
points which had been deemed 
censurable, and to draw up _ the 
forms in which they were to be con- 
demned. 

In the course of the following 


year (170L) he composed two small 


manuals for the instruction of those 
converts who had lately returned 
into the bosom of the Romish 
Church, in order to establish them 
more firmly in their new principles 
and profession. These treatises 
were, © Sur les Promesses de Jesus 
Christ faites a ’Eglise.” We may 
remark here, that “the church” is 
always the grand watchword of the 
popish controversialist. He pro- 
ceeds on the gratuitous assump- 
tion, that every thing which our 
Saviour has spoken respecting his 
church and people, relates exclusive- 
ly to the dominion of the Romish 
see ; and thence deduces, as, he 
thinks, most unanswerably, the’ pri- 
vileges and perpetuity of his own 
communion. Once admit his pre- 
mises, and his conclusion will follow : 
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hut what becomes of all his reason- 
ing, if these premises appear to be 
without foundation ? ‘There js un- 
happily too much of the same kind 
of logic among the narrow-minded 
and the violent of every community 
of Christians. 

Bossuet’s last publications were 
“Instructions contre la Ver- 


two 
sion du Nouveau Testament im- 
priméea Trevoux.” These appear- 


ed separately and successively, in 
the years 1702 and 1703. With 
the merits of the version in question 
I am unacquainted ; but it would 
appear, even from the remarks of 
the writer of the “ Eloge,” that it 
was more distinguished for a strict 
adherence to critical accuracy, de- 
rived from a good acquaintance 
with the original language of the 
New Testament, than by respect 
for the voice of tradition and the 


authority of the fathers. This, 
which would have the effect of 
recommending it to the attention 


of a protestant divine, rendered it 
somewhat distasteful to a champion 
of the Romish hierarchy. In the 
last of these publications Bossuet 
had promised a ga trea- 
tise, for the purpose of demon- 
strating that one pene unvarying 
tradition had prevailed in the church 
concerning the topics of grace and 
free will. An arduous undertaking 
truly, even if we confine the word 
church to the dominion of the papal 
see! This treatise was in answer 
to a challenge which had been sent 
to him by that respectable advocate 
of truth, M. Basnage. In the course 
of his Ecclesiastical History, M. 
Basnage had engaged to subscribe 
to the truth of every maxim and 
positions which was to be found in 
Bossuet’s book 
the Protestants, provided the latter 
could prove the agreement of all 
the Greek and Latin fathers with 
St. Augustine on the above-men- 
tioned subjects of controversy. ‘The 
Bishop of Meaux accepted the chal- 
lenge. He declared that the ma- 
terials necessary for the arguments 
were already in his possession, and 
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only needed revision and arrange- 
ment to fit them to the 
light. But he did not live ito su- 
perintend the publication of — this 
work, 

His health began to fail in an 
alarming manner towards the au- 
tumn of 1703. He was uwfftlicted 
with a severe attack of the stone, 
from which however he partially 
recovered for a short period: but 
his constitution had been thorough- 
ly broken by the violence of the 
distemper; and the few months 
during which he had to live were 
a season of pain and languor. Yet 
the spirit of the man sustained his 
infirmity. He bore his acute mala- 
dy with pious resignation. During 
his intervals of ease, he was. still 
busy and industrious. In these mo- 
ments the holy Scriptures were his 
grand study, and the source of all 
his consolation. Even now his pen‘ 
was not idle. He wrote an Exposi- 
tion ofthe 2ist Psalm; one of those 
Psalins which appear most clearly 
prophetical of the Messiah. He 
wrote also some explanatory observ- 
ations ‘on the celebrated passage 
of Isaiah, relative to the miraculous 
birth of the Redeemer ; and it is to 
be hoped that his heart had an equal 
share with his understanding in these 
suitable employments of his declin- 
ing hours. 

A week before his death, his dis- 
temper attacked him with such in- 
creased violence that no hope could 
be any longer eatertained of his re- 
covery, and his departure was evi- 
dently nigh at hand. “ He beheld 
its approach,” says my author, “with 
the joy and confidence be Jonging to 
the character of a faithful servant, 
and died the death of the righteous, 
on the 12th of April, 1704 in the 
77th year of his age.” It would 
liave been gratifying to have been 
favoured with a more ample and 
distinct account of the particulars of 
his last moments. Just enaygh is 
told to make us wish that more had 
been communicated. We hear of 
his confidence and joy ; and we must 
charitably believe, considering the 
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nature of his last employments,that 
these sentiments were mingled with 
a due share of penitential humility, 
leading him to place his trust on no 
merits of his own, but solely on the 
all-sufficient atonement of the Re- 
deemer. I cannot but think that 
upon the whole we are justified in 
forming this conclusion with respect 
to Bossuet, notwithstanding all his 
errors and faults ; though the pious 
and intelligent Christian would, 
doubtless, have been gratified by 
somewhat fuller information con- 
cerning him, derived from a more 
impartial source. 

There are one or two notices of 
Bossuet in the “ Siecle de Louis 
XIV.” by Voltaire, which | am un- 
willing to omit, though they would 
have found a more proper place in 
an earlier part of this memoir. We 
are told that he was originally de- 
signed for the law, a profession in 
which several of his relations had 
distinguished themselves; but his 
turn for theological studies and pul- 
pit eloquence was so early and so 
strongly manifested, that his friends 
were diverted from their first in- 
tentions, and determined to educate 
him for the church. Previously to 
this, and while yet very young, he 
had been engaged by a_ promise 
of marriage, to one Mademoiselle 
Desvieux, a lady of great accom- 
plishments. This lady, however, 
observing the -bent of his taste and 
talents is said to have voluntarily 
surrendered her claims, and even 
encouraged him to enter into that 
sacred profession which would ne- 
cessarily separate them for life. 
This, if true, exhibits a rare exam- 
le of disinterestedness, and a cast 
of mind displaying more of the vigour 
of manly. firmness than of the soft- 
ness of the female character. Per- 
haps it might have been no disad- 
vantage to Bossuet, had the laws of 
the Romish communion been such 
as to have allowed of his adhering to 
his matrimonial engagement. He 
might indeed have proved a less 
learned and less indefatigable con- 

troversialist ; but this loss might 
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have been more than compensated 
by agreater influence of kindly fee|- 
ings and Christian dispositions, 

* Bossuet first preached at court be- 
fore the King and the Queen Dowa- 
ger in 1662, some time before Bour. 
daloue appeared upon the scene, 
His delivery in the pulpit was at once 
dignified and impressive; and Lewis 
was so struck both with the matter 
and the manner of his discourses 
that he wrote to his father to con- 
gratulate him on possessing a son 
of so much promise and ability. In 
the department of ordinary preach- 
ing, however, Bourdaloue, when he 
became known, was more popular 
than Bossuet. 

The literary celebrity of the Bi- 
shop of Meaux rests very much on 
his *¢ Oraisons Funebres.”” Of these 
only six are extant; but they are 
doutless master pieces in their kind. 
They exhibit a striking illustration 


ofthe maxim—Ars est celare artem, 


—that the perfection of art in com- 
position consists in concealing the 
traces of it from the reader. We 
find, in these discourses; all the ease, 
fr eedom, and energy which are cha- 
racteristic of a genius confident of 
its own powers. They flow in a 
strong current of natural and strik- 
ing observation, carry ing the reader 
forward without the least sensation 
of weariness, and every now and 
then calling up his admiration by 
some happy touches of character, or 
bold sallies of eloquence. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that 
the language is sometimes very un- 

guarded, leading to erroneous views 
of Chri istian doctrine, even on funda- 
mental points. here is also a tone 
of exaggeration in speaking of some- 
what ordinary characters. Perhaps, 
with the exception of the Prince of 
Conde, none of the personages over 
whom the six published orations 
were pronounced, can be considered 
worthy of that posthumous cele- 
brity which the eloquence of Bos- 
suet has conferred upon them. 


Englishmen, at least, will hardly 
deem the Queen of Charles I. en- 
titled to that fine discourse, by 
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which he has handed down to pos- 
terity her merits and her misfor- 
tunes*. 

In reviewing the characters of 
men of piety, learning, and distin- 
guished abilities, who have lived 
and died members and champions of 
a corrupt church, it is natural to in- 
quire whether they had not some fa- 
yourite opinions or prejudices which 
predominated in their minds, and 
tended to establish them in the 
errors they had originally imbibed. 
The bias of education has undoubt- 
edly great force in all cases; and, 
when we consider that the early 
tuition of Bossuet was entrusted 
to the Jesuits, we can hardly won- 
der that he should come forth the 
zealous advocate of a system of 
Christianity which he had learned 
at the feet of such able, artful, and 
indefatigable instructors. But Bos- 
suet, with all his natural vigour and 
acuteness of mind, seems to have 
had his weak side, even in an intel- 
lectual point of view. We are told 
that he had an infinite revereace for 
tradition. We was accustomed to 
lay the greatest stress on the autho- 
rity of the ancient fathers of the 
church, and to place that authority 
above the advantages of learning ; 
those advantages which the student 
of the Scriptures may derive from 
the results of sound, enlightened 
criticism, and from an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the original Jan- 
suages in which they were composed. 
This is the account given of him by 
his friends and admirers ,—* Doc. 


* Perhaps some of your readers mas 
be gratified by the following spirited 
sketch of Cromwell’s character, which 
occurs in this oration.—“* Un homme 
vest rencontré @une profondeur d’es- 
prit incrovable ; hypocrite rafliné autant 
qwhabile politique ; capable de tout en- 
treprendre et de tout cacher ; €galeinent 
acuf et infatigable dans la paix et dans 
laguerre ; qui ne laissoit rien a la for- 
tune de ce qu'il pouvoit lui éter par con- 
seil et par prevoyance ; mais au reste, 
si vigilant et si pret a tout, qu'il n’a ja- 
mais manqué les occasions qu'elle lui a 
presentées: enfin, un de ces esprits re- 
muans et audacieux, qui semblent étre 
Acs pour changer le monde.” 
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teur sublime, mais en méme tems, 
humble entant deleglise: voila son 
caractere ct sa louange.”” ‘This fact, 
I think, furnishes a key to much ot 
that ardour and tenaciousness with 
which Bossuet adhered to the doce- 
trines and communion of Rome. He 
seems to have laid it down 
maxim that the voice of ancient 
tradition was equivalent, in certainty 
and authority, to the written word 
of God. This was a griveous pre- 
judice which he never overcame, 
because he never thought of com- 
bating it, and never spplicd the 
force of his reason to surmount it. 
Once admit the certain authority 
of tradition; and many of the Ro- 


as a 


mish errors and innovations wil! 
admit of a full defence. 
The voice of tradition is un- 


doubtedly to be respected, whenever 
itcomes in aid of facts or opinions 
which are not already clearly esta- 
blished by the evidence of Scrip- 
ture and history ; but sure ly it ought 
to have no weight, when it appears 
to contradict that evidence, There 
are also other insuperable  diffieul- 
ties, with respect to this subject. 
‘Phe ancient uninspired writers of 
the church are sometimes inconsis- 
tent with each other, and sometimes 
even with themselves. But tradi- 
tion isa still more uncertain foun- 
dation of belie. And, after all, 
how are we to ascertain the precise 
period when the authority of the 
fathers Most learned 
men have limited their pretensions 
to the first three centuries. But 
why may it not be extended, in 
certain instances, to the fourth, the 
filth, or even the sixth age? Shall 
we take Oriven for good authority, 
and yet reject Jerome, who was 
more orthodox, because he flourish- 
ed about a century later? Amidst 
all this miserable uncertainty, the 
sure word and testimony of Serip- 
ture, the dictates of undoubted in- 
spiration, are our only solid ground 
or reliance. The present Bishop of 
Peterborough has well proved that 
the authority of tradition was the 
grand question of dispute between 
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the Papists and the Protestants, and 
the main point on which most of 
their diflerences eventually hinged. 

The vigour of Bossuet’s under- 
standing gave, in some respects, as 
might be supposed, a rational and 
liberal cast to his piety. He was 
of opinion that professed devotees 
were in the habit of attaching too 
much importance to the minutie 
of religious observances, the punc- 
tual discharge of stated forms while 
they neglected to cultivate that spi- 
rit of enlightened Scriptural piety 
which prevades the whole system, 
and accommodates jtseif to all the 
various circumstances of liie. In 
this he considered the true dignity 
and usefulness of religious practice 
to consist; and here he undoubt- 
edly was right. Monastic institu- 
tions have perhaps been treated, in 
modern times, with even more se- 
verity than they deserve They 
seem, however, in addition to other 
objectionable circumstances, liable 
to this great disadvantage 3 that, 
by prescribing rules, exercises, and 
periods of devotion, which are never 
to be set aside or varied, they lead 
the minds of even sincere worship- 
pers to rest too much in the contem- 
plation of little things; to cleave 
too closely to petty observances ; 
and to sacrifice general effect and 
usefulness to the punctilios of a 
needless scrupulosity. ‘The dictates 
of av enlightened spirit of devotion 
will teach us to take a just and 
comprehensive survey of religious 
duties and to assign to each its 
proper rank in the scale of relative 
importance. Occasions, moreover, 
will occur, in the varied commerce 
of lite, in which a strict adherence 
to the ceremonials of religion may 
be found at variance with the spirit 
and practice of it; and the sensible 
and judicious Christian will hardly 
hesitate to sacrifice the for: to the 
substance, where both cannot be re- 
tained. 

The moderation of Bossuet to- 
wards Protestants was certainly dis- 
played far more in words than ac- 
tions. In his writings and private 
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conierences, he appears always to 
have kept the vehemence of his zea] 
within the limits of decency and 
propriety. iis language never 
borders on scurrility or invective, 
Throughout his “* Exposition,” more 
particularly, a tone of great modera- 
tion is observable. This indeed was 
nothing more than sound policy, 
He knew that he had to deal with a 
number of learned, able, and most 
respectable antagonists. ‘The cause 
of Protestantism was strong; and 
he might reckon, amongst his oppo- 
nents, some of the most eminent 
divines in Europe. But, when a 
javourable occasion presented itsels, 
he betrayed that spirit of exelu- 
siveness and intolerance, which, 
amidst all the delinquencies of the 
Church of Rome, is the most odious ; 
as the want of charity has been said 
io be equivalent to a great heresy. 
In his funeral oration on Le Tellier, 
the chancellor of France, who al- 
fixed the royal seal to the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, he 
speaks of that cruel decree in terms 
of the highest approbation, and in 
such a manner as, considering thie 
influence he enjoyed at the time in 
the court of Versailles, may well 
convince us that it was not brought 
to perfection without his counsel 
and assistance. This, he tells us, 
was the pious enactment which was 
to give a fatal blow to heresy, Ra- 
ther was it that decree which drove 
into lasting exile many thousands 
of the best and most industrious 
subjects of the French monarchy ; 
which, in depriving those innocent 
persons of their rights and property, 
impoverished, by a just retaliation, 
the country that had ejected them 
from her bosom; which tended to 
confirm the whole mass of foreign 
Protestants in their abhorrence of 
popish tyranny and oppression, and 
which probably, by removing those 
vho were the salt of the nation, 
helped much to expose it to the in- 
roads of that corruption and _ infide- 
lity which flowed on with rapid ad- 
vances during the course of the 
following century, and at last swept 
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away all the ancient furms and es- 
tablishments in the deluge of the 
Revolution. 

There can be no doubt but that 
the Bishop of Meaux was sincere in 
desirmg, and active in promoting, 
as far as his individual influence 
extended, a reformation of manners 
in his own church. But with him 
the preservation of ecclesiastical 
unity was the main point; and other 


objects, however desirable, were of 


subordinate importance. With all 
his penetration, he perceived not 
the intimate connexion whicli sub- 
sists between eross ignorance and 
superstition, and a dreadful laxity 
of morals. ‘The Church of Rome 
has certainly lost some of her dross. 
by the fire of the Protestant seces- 
sion; but, before she can be tho- 
roughly purified, she must be re- 
newed and rectified in doctrine. 
She must shake off the excrescences 
of those pernicious and unscriptural 
tenents which have a tendency to 
sap the vitals of all practical religion. 

Bossuet, upon the whole, was one 
of those characters, in which intel- 
lectual gifts and attainments may be 


said to occupy the fore-ground of 
the picture, and to form that part of 


it which most forcibly rivets the ai- 
tention of the spectator. We never 
hesitate with respect to his learning 
or acuteness. We sometimes do 
more than hesitate with respect to 
the purity of his motives, and the 
rectitude of his conduct. Ifis sin- 
cerity indeed, according to the 
popular acceptation of that word, 
was unquestionable. But itis not 
quite so clear that he always dealt 
faithfully with his conscience, in the 
choice of expedients for the attain- 
ment of his objects. He appears to 
have acted too frequently under an 
impression that the end might sanc- 
tify the means; a principle which 
has proved instumental, beyond 
any other cause, in building up the 
fabric of popish error and supersti- 
tion. Still, looking to the general 
tenor of his life, to his pious studies, 
to his disinterestedness, to his irre- 
proachable morals and contempt 
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of worldly grandeur, in the midst o1 
a voluptuous court, and, above all, 
to his unwearied diligence and ac- 
tivity in his pasteral and episcopal 
functions, we can hardly, I think. 
Without a defect of charity dispute his 
title to be considered a real, though 
often Jaconsistent, disciple of the 
Saviour. Letus follow his example 
in whatever instances it may appear 
conformable to the Christian char- 
acter, and carefally shun it, where- 
soever it is found wrong, inconsistent, 
or questionable. When we reflect 
upon his talents and his virtues, we 
cannot but lament that they were 
not embarked in a_ better 
He is an adversary whom, with all 
his errors, we must still respect and 
admire. Were he now living, we 
might be tempted to address him 
with that mixture of esteem and dis- 
approbation, which is implied in the 
well known sentence—* ‘Talis cum 
sis, utinam noster esses.” ' 


Case, 


i 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 

MODERN TRAVELS-—NO. vy. 
2 Kines v. 17. “© And Naaman 
said, Shall there net then, I pray 
thee be given to thy servant two 
mules* burden ofearth ?”’—* On their 
return, my .muleteer, as an offering 
of gratitude, presenicd me some 
sacred cakes, made of the earth 
which had berne the tent of their 
martyr( Hossein ),and which are kept 
in a sort of sanctuary, near the en- 
trance of his tomb, being close to 
the spot where he was assassinated. 
The earth, even in its simple state, 
is purchased with avidity by the 
pilgrims, and is said to possess the 
most miraculous properties.””-—Sir 
R. K. Porter’sTravels in Persia, 
vol. ii. p. 281. 

Isaiah xiii. 21. “ But wild beasts 
of the desert shall lie there.”-—* In 
my second visit to Birs Nimrood, 
while passing rapidly over the last 
tracts of the ruin-spread ground, at 
some little distance from the outer 
bank of its quadrangular boundary, 
my party spddenly halted, having 
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descried several dark objects mov- 
ing along the summit of its hill, 
whichthey construed into dismount- 
ed Arabs on the look-out, while 
their armed brethren must be lying 
concealed under the southern brow 
of the mound. Thinking this very 
probable, I took out my glass to 
examine, and soon distinguished 
that the cause of our alarm were 
iwo or three majestic lions, taking 
the airupon the heights of the py- 
ramid. Perhaps I never had_ be- 
held so sublime a picture to the 
mind, as well us to the eye. ‘These 
were aspecies of enemy which my 
party were accustomed to dread 
vithout any panic fear; and while 
we continued to advance, though 
slowly, the hallooing_of the people, 
made the noble beasts gradually 
change their position, till, in the 
course of twenty minutes, they to- 
ially disappeared. We then rode 
close up to the ruins; and I had 
once more the gratification of as- 
eending the awful sides of the tower 
of Babel. In my progress I stopped 
several times to look at the bread 
prints of the feet of the lions, left 
plainly in the clayey soil; and, by 
the track, I saw that if we had cho- 
sen to rouse such royal game, we 
need not go far to find their lair. 
But, while thus actually contem- 
plating these savage tenants, wan- 
dering amidst the towers of Baby- 
lon, and bedding themselves within 
the deep cavities of her once magni- 
ficient temple, I could not help re- 
flecting on how faithfully the va- 
rious prophecies had been fulfilled, 
which relate, in the Scriptures, to 
the utter fall of Babylon, and aban- 
donment of the places; verify, in 
fact. the very words of Isaiah, 
* Wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
there,’ &e.”—Tbid. vol. ii. p. 387. 
Ruth iii. 9. * And he said, Who 
art thou: and she answered, I am 
{uth thine handinaid : spread’ there- 
fore thy skirt over thine handmaid, 
for thou art a near kinsman.”’— 
This peculiar ceremony was de- 
signed as a recognition and acknow- 
ledgment of affinity. and of the du- 





ties connected . with it. About 
two o’clock we came to an encamp- 
ment, where it was resolved to rest 
ourselves. One of my guides, in 
taking off the luggage, placed, my 
gun in such a situation, intentionally, 
that unless I had snatched it up, the 
camel would have knelt upon it, 
and broken it. ‘The chief came out 
to welcome us, and led me into his 


tent; he then stooped to the ground, . 


and spreading out the bosom of his 
skirt, said to me, Son of my uncle, 
if thou hast nothing else to sleep on, 
thou shalt rest thee here.”—WSir PF, 
Henniker’s Notes during a Visit ts 
Egypt, Nubia, &c. p. 261. 

Job xxx. 26, 27.“ 1f I beheld 
the sun when it shinedx—and my 
heart hath been secretly enticed, or 
my mouth haih kissed my hand.” 
* When once an Arab has given 
his faith, his hospitality is inviolable. 
We sat down cross-legged 3 coflee 
was prepared: the Arabs swore by 
the sun that we were safe, and ot- 
fered to conduct us to their encamp- 
ment at the Roman mountain, Djib- 
bel Romano.”—Ibid. p. 41. 

Matt. x. 13. “If the house be 
worthy, let your peace come upon 
it; but ifit be not worthy, let your 
peace return to you.”—** My guide 
informs me, that in this country | 
must not give the Mohammedan 
salutation ; that if I do so to a strict 
Mussulman, he has a right to spit 
in ny face, or even to shoot me: 
and that if he did happen to return 
my salutation, and was afterwards 
tu discover his mistake, he would 
insist upon my revoking or returning 
the peace that he had given me. 
This is the laws; and it was upon 
this that the Cahir Bey issued a 
sanguinary proclamation on finding 
that he had saluted a Christian. 
Even our Saviour, in opposition to 
the general tenor of his doctrine, 
says, ‘ If the house be worthy,’&c.”* 
—Ibid. p. 267. 

* Those readers who have seen Sir F. 
Henniker’s work will not think it of 
much importance to inquire what the 
author intends by this unfounded charge 
of inconsistency in our Lord’s doctrine. 
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Matt. xxii. 12. And he saith 
unto him, Friend, how camest thou 
in hither, net having a wedding gar- 
ment ?””—By the following statement 
it will appear how peculiarly neces- 
sary it was, and still is, to possess, 
in the East, what may be termed a 
dress of ceremony for special occa- 
sions. ‘“ There is a vulgar rumour, 
that, when a Christian wishes for an 
audience, a message is delivered to 
the Grand Signor, setting forth, that 
a dog, naked and hungry, begs to 
be admitted : to which is given this 
reply, Clothe him, and feed hin, 
and bring him in. The pelisse is 
a badge of honour in Turkey, the 
same as the garter or court robes 
are in England. But perhaps the 
humiliating expression of clothing 
may arise from the nature of the 
frank’s dress, which is considered 
by the Turks as no dress. at all. It 
is reckoned indecent, in the short 
oriental er Mameluke costume, to 
make an ordinary visit without that 
outer garment which covers one 
like a college gown.” —Ibid. p. 325. 

Luke x. 30. A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, and fell among thieves.”— The 
following narration furnishes a good 
illustration of this passage: “* About 
eight o’clock in the morning a janis- 
sary was in waiting. Having been 
repeatedly assured that there was 
no danger on this side Jericho, and 
scarcely believing that there was 
any on the other, 1 had resolved 
upoa having no other attendant. | 
was at the same time provided with 
a letter to the governor of Jericho, 
commanding him to furnish me with 
anescort. As we were on the point 
of starting, Nicholai expressed a 
wish to see the Jordan: a horse was 
procured: he girded on his sword, 
and with my fowling-piece in his 
hand, we sailied forth. The route 
is over hills, rocky, barren, and un- 
interesting. We arrived’ at a foun- 
tain, and here my two attendants 
paused to refresh themselves: the 
day was so hot that I was menions 
to finish the journey, and hurried for- 
wards. <A ruiped building, situated 
Cunist. Osserv. No. 258. 
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on the summit of a hill, was now 
within sight, and I urged my horse 
towards it; the janissary galloped 
by me, and, making signs for me 
not to precede him, he rode into and 
round the building, and then mo- 
tioned me to advance. We came 
next to a hill, through the very apex 
of which has been cut a passage, 
the rocks overhanging it on either 
side. [I was in the act of passing 
through this ditch, when a_ bullet 
whizzed by, close to my head: I 
saw no one, and had scarcely time 
to think, when another was fired, 
some short distance in advance. 1 
could yet see no one; the janis- 
sary was yet beneath the brow of 
the hill, in his descent: I looked 
back, but my servant was not yet 
within sight. I looked up, and 
within a few inches of my head 
were three muskets, and three men 
taking aim at me. Escape or re- 
sistance was alike impossible; I got 
off my horse. Eight men jumped 
down from the rocks, and com- 
menced a scramble for me: I ob- 
served also a party running towards 
Nicholai. At this moment the ja- 
nissary galloped in among us with 
his sword drawn, I knew that if 
blood were spilt, I should be sacri- 
ficed, and I called upon him to fly. 
He wounded one man that had hold 
of me: Treceived two violent blows, 
intended, I believe, for him. From 
the eflect of one I was protected by 
my turban: I wasnot armed. The 
janissary cut down another Arab, 
and all the rest scrambled up the 
rocks. ‘The janissary turned his 
horse, and rode off, calling on me 
to follow him, which I did on foot. 
In the mean time the Arabs prepared 
their matchlocks, and opened a fire 
upon us, but only few of their shots 
came very near. We had advanced 
about a league, when two of the 
banditti made a show of cutting us 
off. A sudden panic seized the 
janissary : he cried on the name of 
the prophet, and gallopped away. I 
called out to him that there were but 
two; that with his sword and pistols, 
if we stooped behind a stone, we 
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could kill them both. He rode 
back towards the Arabs: they had 
guns, and the poor fellow returned 
full speed. As he passed, I caught 
at arope hanging from his saddle : 

I had hoped to have leaped upon 
his horse, but found myself unable : 
my feet were dreadfully lacerated by 
the honey-combed rocks. Nature 
would support me no longer : I fell, 
but still clung to the rope: in this 
manner I was drawn some few yards, 
till, bleeding from my ancle to my 
shoulder, I resigned “myself to my 
fate. Assoon as I stood up, one of 
my pursuers took aim at me; but the 
other casually advancing between 
us, prevented his firing: he then 
ran up, and with his sword aimed 
such a blow as would not have re- 
quired a second: his companion 
prevented its full effect, so that it 
merely cut my ear in halves, and 
laid open one side of my face: they 
then stripped me naked. Ibid. p. 
284. 

Deut. xxxiii. 17. “ His glory is is 

like the firstling of his bullock.” 
In the comparison of the tribe a 
Joseph to the firstling of a bullock, 
the point of resemblance is strength 
and power. Mr. Brown (Journey 
to Dar Fur, chap. i.) has recorded 
a similar figure, which is in use at 
the present time at the court of the 
sultan, where, during public au- 
diences, a kind of hired encomiast 
stands at the monarch’s right hand, 
crying out, “ See the buffalo, the 
offspring of a buffalo, the bull of 
bulls, the elephant of superiour 
strength, the powerful sultan Ab- 
del-rachman-al-rashid.” 

1 Sam. xx. 30. “ Then Saul’s 
anger was kindled against Jonathan, 
and he said unto him, Thou son of 
the perverse rebellious woman.”— 
“ Whether the archon was drunk or 
mad, or only malicious, we could 
not exactly discover, but he shut and 
locked his door very securely, and 
then, putting his head out ‘of an 
upper window, sent forth a volley of 
execrations on us, and all who be- 
longed to us, that all the “ dogs” and 
“ beasts” with which Mustapha re- 
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turned the abuse were useless. Sig- 
nor Demetrio, in the true language of 
the East, continued to describe the 
indignities with which he would 
treat not only ourselves, but our mo- 
thers before they were married, our 
sisters before they were born, the 
creed of our dogs, and such elegant 
Grecian expressions.’ *__ Narrative 
of a Journey in the Morea, by Si? 
William Gell, p. 190. 

Gen. xlix.9. “ He stooped down, 
he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion.”—The warlike character, and 
the conquests of the tribe of Judah 
are here prophetically described ; 
but the full force of the passage will 
not be perceived, without observing 
that a lion or lioness, when lying 
down after satisfying its hunger, will 
not attack any person. Mr. Park 
(‘Travels in Africa, p. 207. 4to.) has 
recorded his providential escape from 
a lion so circumstanced, which he 
saw lying near the road, and passed 
unhurt. Though he is not a suffi- 
ciently recent traveller to come 
strictly within the scope of these 
extracts, I shall avail myself of the 
incident. “ As we were crossing a 
large open plain, where there were a 
few scattered bushes, my guide, who 
was a little way before me, wheeled 
his horse round ina moment, calling 
out something in the Foulah lan- 
guage, which I did not understand. 
I inquired in Mandingo what he 
meant. Wara billi billi, ‘a very 
large lion,’ said he, and made signs 
for me to ride away : but my horse 
was too much fatigued, so we rode 
slowly past the bush from which the 
animal had given us the alarm. Not 
seeing any thing myself, however, I 
thought my guide had been mis- 
taken, when the Foulah suddenly 
put his hand to his mouth, exclaim- 
ing, Soubah an Allahi, * God pre- 
serve us? and tomy great surprize 
I then perceived a large red lion, at 
a short distance from the bush, with 
his head couched between his fore 
paws. [expected he would instant- 
ly spring upon me, and instinctively 
pulled my feet from my stirrups, 
to throw myself on the ground, that 
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my horse might become the victim 
rather than myself. But it is pro- 
bable the lion was not hungry ; 
for he quietly suffered us to pass, 
though we were fairly within his 
reach. My eyes were so rivetted 
upon this sovereign of the beasts, 
that I found it impossible to remove 
them, until we were at a considerable 
distance.” 

Gen. ii. 19. “ And out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every 
beast of the field, and every fowl of 
the air.’—The reader will not be 
displeased with the following illus- 
tration, though, like the last, it is a 
little perhaps out of date. “ Beasts 
of prey are absolutely necessary. 
But for them, the earth would be 
infested with cadaverous substances. 
There perishes annually by natural 
death the twentieth part at least of 
quadrupeds ; the tenth part of 
fowls ; and an indefinite number of 
insects, as most of their species live 
only one year, some one day, others 
but a few hours. As the rains con- 
vey these spoils of death to the riv- 
ers, and thence to the seas, the whole 


amphibious race seem created ex- 


pressly for clearing such situations. 
There also most of the ferocious 
animals descend by night from the 
mountains to hunt for their prey. 
But it is in hot countries especially, 
where the effects of corruption are 
most rapid and most dangerous, that 
Providence has multiplied the carni- 
verous animals. Tribes of lions, 
tigers, leopards, panthers, civet cats, 
ounces, jackals, hyenas, condors, 
&ec. resort thither to reinforce those 
of wolves, foxes, martens, otters, vul- 
tures, crows, &c. Legions of vora- 
cious crabs are nestled in their sands ; 
the caimans and the crocodiles lie in 
ambush among their reeds: shell 
fish of innumerable species armed 
with utensils fit for sucking, piercing, 


filing, bruising, roughen the face of 
ithe rocks, and pave the borders of 


their seas : clouds of sea fowls hover 
with a loud noise over their shal- 
lows, or sail round and round at the 


discretion of the waves in quest of 


food ; the lamprey, the becune, the 
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carang, and the whole species of 
cartilaginous fishes, which live only 
on flesh, swim there in crowds, con- 
stantly employed in devouring the 
wreck of bodies thrown on the shore. 
There also, more than in cooler 
climes, the insect legions hasten the 
consumption of putrifying bodies. 
The wasps, furnished with scissars, 
cut asunder the fleshy parts: the 
flies pump out the fluids : the sea- 
worms cut in pieces the bones. 
These last on the southern coasts, 
and especially at the mouths of ri- 
vers, are in such prodigious quanti- 
ties, and armed with augers so for- 
midable, that they are capable of 
devouring a ship of war in less time 
than it took to build her.’”’—S?¢. 
Pierre’s Studies of Nature, vol. 
p. 304. 


S. B. 


FAMILY sERMoNS.—No. CLXXIV. 

Job xxxiii. 14.—God speaketh once, 
yea twice, yet man perceiveth it 
not. 


How astonishing are such declara- 
tions as this ! In human affairs men 
generally expect the offending party 
to make the first overtures of peace ; 
and they often think it not much, 
where the offence has been great, it 
the injured person shews some de- 
gree of suspicion in listening to the 
offers of accommodation. But in 
our intercourse with the Almighty, 
it would seem as though this expec- 
tation were reversed. Man_ the 
offender stands stoutly impenitent, 
while God condescends to make of- 
fers of peace ; the Judge supplicates, 
and the guilty prisoner continues 
obstinate ; the Sovereign proposes 
reconciliation to the convicted and 
powerless rebel, while the latter, 
convicted and powerless as he is, 
refuses to return to his allegiance, 
and to be received under the favour 
and protection of his gracious Prince. 
A large part of the Bible seems 
written to convince us, that if we 
perish, it is whally in consequence 
of our own sin and folly ; that God 
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waiteth to be gracious; that he 
willeth not the death of a sinner ; 
that so far from taking advantage, 
as it were, of the first occasion of 
inflicting punishment, he reprieves, 
invites, remonstrates, and holds out 
the free offers of mercy to the last. 
Though he is a Judge strong and 
owerful, he is provoked every day. 
Though his wisdom could in one 
moment confound our folly, and his 
strength triumph over our weak- 
ness, yet, like that heavenly charity 
which springs from himself, he “ suf- 
fereth long and is kind.” He pities 
our ignorance ; he bears with our 
waywardness ; he deigns even to 
conciliate our affections ; and it is 
not till after innumerable provoca- 
tions, that he at length “ swears in 
his wrath that we shall not enter 
into his rest.” How nearly any of 
us may have approached the period 
in which this tremendous declaration 
shall go forth can be known only to 
the Almighty himself : two points 
however are perfectly clear. The 


one is, that each new instance of 


rebellion and ingratitude is hasten- 
ing on that awful period, and may 
prove, when we least expect it, the 
filling up of the measure of our ini- 
quities. The pardon now offered 
may not be offered again; the grace 
‘now despised may be finally with- 
drawn ; the Saviour who now ex- 
tends the arms of his mercy to receive 
all who flee to Him for refuge may 
soon pronounce that dreadful sen- 
tence,—* Because I have called and 
ye refused, I have stretched out my 
hand and no man regarded ; but ye 
have set at nought all my counsel, 
and would none of my reproof ; i 
will also laugh at your calamity ; I 
will mock when your fear cometh:” 
The other equally clear point is, that, 
so long as the heart is tender and 
there is reaily a wish and endeavour 
to return io God, God is willing to 
turn tous. Though when God spoke 
once, yea twice, we disregarded it ; 
yet if even now we desire at length 
to obey his voice, we need not despair 
of hismercy. His compassion is not 


gone for ever; the way of reconci- 
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liation is still open ; the blood of 
the Saviour is still available for 
our pardon, and his Holy Spirit is 
promised to give us a new heart and 
to renew a right spirit within us, 

To impress this subject more fully 
on our minds, we shall consider, 

First, Some of the ways in which 
God speaks to men 5 

Secondly, The intention of his 
speaking ; and, 

Thirdly, The reception usually 
given to his declarations. 

First, we are to inquire into some 
of the ways in which God speaks 
to men.—In the early ages, before 
the sacred Scriptures were com- 
pleted, the Almighty was often 
pleased to reveal his will by extra- 
ordinary methods, and among others 
by those mentioned by Elihu, in 
the words which follow the text: 
“in a dream, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upen 
men.” 
his revealed word, the only sure de- 
claration of his will which we need, 
or ought to wish for or expect, is 
contained in that infallible record. 
* God, who, at sundry times and in 
divers manners, spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last times spoken unto 
us by his Son.” We are not to 
look to impressions on our fancies, 
either waking or sleeping, to learn 
the will of Gods but to what he 
himself has disclosed respecting it in 
his word. Are we living in our 
sins ¢ He plainly declares, that “the 
wicked shal! be turned into hell, and 
all the people that forget God.” 
Are we humbled under a sense of 
our transgressions, and desirous of 
forsaking them ? His voice is, 
“ Whoso repenteth and forsaketh 
shall find mercy.” Are we inquir- 
ing the way of pardon and salva- 
tion? His answer to our inquiry ts, 
** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved :” “ He 
hath made him who knew no sin to 
be sin for us, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in -him.” 
Do we wish to know what he com- 
mands ? Every part of his holy 


But since the completion of 
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word teaches us our duties to him- 
self and to our fellow-creatures, and 
abounds with gracious promises of 
Divine assistance to enable us to 
perform them. In short, there is 
nothing necessary for us to know 
for our spiritual and eternal welfare 
which is not therein clearly ex- 
plained. 

The truths thus revealed in God’s 
word are impressed upon us by 
many assistant means. ‘The voice 
of creation is the voice of God, 
telling us of his wisdom, and power, 
and goodness. ‘The ministers of 
Christ also are his voice, repeating 
his declarations to a_ thoughtless 
world, as Elihu mentions, in the 
sixth verse, ‘*I am, according to 
thy wish, in God’s stead ;” and a- 
gain, in the twenty-third, “A 
messenger, an interpreter, to shew 
unto man His uprightness. And par- 
ticularly are the events of Divine 
Providence, whether prosperous or 
afllicting, his voice. The chapter 
before us shews how the Almighty 
thus “opens the ears of men and 
sealeth their instruction.” Some- 
times he speaks by pain and sick- 
ness; warning the sufferer to hum- 
ble himself under the mighty hand 
of God ; to be grieved for his past 
sips; and to turn in his afiliction 
to his long forsaken Creator. At 
others, by a merciful restoration to 
strength and comfort ; “ the flesh of 
the sufferer becomes fresher than a 
child’s ; he returns to the days of his 
youth,” being thus invited by the en- 
dearing voice of love and gratitude 
to “ acquaint himself with God and 
beat peace.” Again, the Almighty 
speaks in the still small whispers of 
conscience, or the more terrible ac- 
eents of terror and remorse. “ A 
dreadful sound is in the ears of the 
wieked; he cannot escape from 
the’ murmurs of conscious guilt; 
from the dread of sickness and old 
age; from the terrors of death, of 
judgment, and of eternity. God 
speaks equally in his promises of 
pardon, and his invitations to lay 
hold on his mercy. His voice is, 
* Come unto me all ve that labour 
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and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.”” “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son that semeite believeth in 
him should not perish, but have ev- 
erlasting lite.” 

This leads us to consider, 

Secondly, The intention of God’s 
speaking.—This intention we have 
already in part seen in the fore- 
going remarks. ‘The great object 
of the Almighty in his communica- 
tions to a guilty world is to shew us 
our sin and danger; to point out 
the way of pardon and reconciliation; 
to urge us to accept his gracious 
ofiers, of mercy ; and to return to 
him in newness and holiness of life. 
His language is as it were, Sinner, 
thou art mortal! thou art perish- 
ing! prepare to meet thy God! the 
Judge standeth at the door! Awake 
thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
life. But not to dwell upon all the 
points contained in these merciful 
disclosures, I shall allude only to 
two or three, which are particularly 
mentioned in the chapter from which 
the text is taken. 

Now one intention of the Al- 
mighty i in speaking once, yea twice, 
that is repeatedly and earnestly, it 
is-said is “ to withdraw man from 
his purpose.” The purposes of the 
unrenewed mind are all more or less 
sinful. The too frequent purpose 
of men is to live as happily as they 
can without God in the world; 
indulge in the pleasures of sin, 
more or less gross or refined, for the 
short season of life; and to put far 
off, as long as possible, all thoughts 
of eternity and all preparation for it. 
The voice of God, especially in pain 
and sickness, to which the chap- 
ter particularly refers, is to with- 
draw us from this evil purpose 3-to 
impress us with serious thoughts; 
to humble us in contrition ; to lead 
us to the Saviour; and to produce 
in us a holy desire and resolution, 
by God’s grace, to live no longe: 
to ourselves or to the world, but to the 
praise and glory of our Creator 
and Redeemer. When, in any case 
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of temptation or evil inclination, a 
friend or minister, or our own Ccon- 
science, or the word of God, 
* warns us of our sin and danger, this 
isas truly the voice of the Almighty, 
urging us to withdraw from our evil 
purpose, as when he spake with a 
warning voice to Abimelech or 
Laban the Syrian, in a dream, or to 
the prophets by express visions and 
revelations. 

Another intention of God's speak- 
ing, especially in the voice of pain 
and afiliction, is to withdraw pride 
from man.” How many ways does 
he graciously employ to repress that 
haughtiness of spirit by which men 
scorn to submit their purposes and 
actions to his authority, and follow 
their own inclinations in contempt 
of his word and commandment! 
Happy are they who listen to this 
humbling voice: who are delivered 
from a_ self-righteous spirit; and 
are brought humbly to the foot of 
their Saviour’s cross, denying them- 
selves, crucifying their flesh with its 
affections and lusts, and copying in 
their lives his lowly example. 

And lastly, the intention of these 
gracious interpositions of God, on 
behalf of man, as repeatedly men- 
tioned in the chapter before us, is 
“to keep his soul from the pit.” 
Not only does the Almighty literally 
restore many a one who like Job 
was at the point to die; but spirit- 
ually also “ He is gracious unto 
him, and saith, Deliver him from 
going down into the pit ; I have found 
a ransom.” He shall pray unto 
God, and he shall be favourable unto 
him ; and he shall see his face with 
joy ; for he will render unto man his 
righteousness. He looketh upon 
men; and if any say, I have sinned 
and perverted that which was right, 
and it profited me not; he will de- 
liver his soul going into the pit ; 
and his life shall see the light. Lo, 
all these things worketh God often- 
times with man.” 

Such then are the merciful in- 
tentions of our heavenly Parent in 
his remonstrances with his rebellious 
children. But we are to inquire, 
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Thirdly, How they are regarded ; 
what reception is usually given to 
his declarations. “God speaketh 
once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth 
it not.”—Strange inattention, or 
stranger obstinacy! We might 
have thought it impossible that men 
could be indifierent when their Cre. 
ator speaks. He speaks who has 
power to punish; he who has power 
to reward; he who can open the 
gates of heaver, or cast both soul 
and body into hell. And he ad- 
dresses whom 7—not a superior or 
an equal, but his erring and guilty 
creatures. He addresses them in the 
language. of warning and of invita- 
tion ; of judgment and of mercy ; he 
speaks sometimes as a father pitying y 
his children ; sometimes as a judge 
infinitely equitable, yet infinitely 
merciful, and not willing that any 
should perish ; yet amidst all, “man 
perceiveth it not.” The love of sin 
blinds his eyes, and shuts his ears, 
and hardens his heart; he “ will 
not listen to the voice of the charm- 
er, charm he never so wisely.” 

Such at least is the case in too 
many instances; but happily not 
in all. There are those who, like 
Lydia “whose heart the Lord 
opened,” “attend unto the things 
which are spoken ;” who “ diligent- 
ly hearken to the voice of the Lord 
their God, to do that which is right 
in his sight, and to give ear to his 
commandments, and to keep all 
his statutes.”” To such are his prom- 
ises made. His voice shall be their 
guide through every intricate path 
of life: it shall cheer them in trouble 
and death; and shall greet them 
in the world to come with that wel- 
come sound, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant : enter thou into the 


joy of thy Lord.’, 


But oh! how terrible the end of 
those who despise his warnings and 
invitations! Soon the time must 
come when they can no longer shut 
out his voice. If the still accents 
of mercy are too gentle to move 
their hearts, there are more ap- 
palling sounds ia reserve. Con- 
science has a voice that will be 
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heard in the hour of sickness and 
solitude. Death has a voice that 
will utter mournful presages of ever- 
lasting woe. And then, when all the 
sounds of this dizzy life are for ever 
over, will be heard in the awful 
stillness of the judgment hour that 
appalling voice, “Go, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” Yes—even 
He whose mercy is over all his 
works ; He who now calls upon us, 
once, yea twice, and without inter- 
mission, in the accents of infinite 
mercy and compassion, to repent 
and turn to the Saviour and live; 
whose constant language is, “* Why 
will ye die, O house of Israel !” 
will then as a just and inflexible 
judge pronounce and carry into 
execution that irrevocable sentence. 
Let us then “seek the Lord while 
he may be found ;” let us all “ call 
upon him while he is near; let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and 
let him return unto the Lord, for he 
will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God for he will abundantly 
pardon.” 


_——=5- _- 


Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer, 
Tue importance of the prophetic 
parts of Scripture ay be naturally 
presumed, independently of direct 
demonstration of their value, from 
the large space which they occupy 
in the revealed word of God. Reck- 
oning from Moses to Malachi, a 
succession of prophets flourished in 
a regular series for more than one 
thousand years; besides other ma- 
nifestations- of God’s will and in- 
spired predictions of future events, 
before the time of the former, and 
after that of the latter, includ- 
ing in the first period the paradi- 
saical and patriarchal ages, and in 
the last New Testament prophe- 
cies, which are by no means less 
important or remarkable than those 
of the Old. What God has thought 
thus worthy of inditing and _pre- 
serving, as a very considerable por- 
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tion of his revealed word, must 
surely well deserve the attentive 
study of all Christians ; and espe- 
cially of those whose leisure and 
opportunity of information allow 
of their acquiring a large and intel- 
ligent acquaintance with this exten- 
sive department of holy writ. The 
following may be mentioned as 
among the uses of the prophetic parts 
of Scripture. 

I. In the first place, and chiefly, 
they confirm the truth of Divine 
Revelation.—Should the faith of the 
Christian be assailed by the sophis- 
tries of scepticism or infidelity, there 
is no one evidence of the Divine in- 
spiration of the Bible to which the 
resort is more easy, and the force of 
which is more conclusive, than that 
of its minute and numerous prophe- 
cies. Reason teaches that none but 
the Omniscient himself can  infal- 
libly know the events of futurity, 
and that none but persons inspired 
by him could certainly predict them. 
An unenlightened age might be 
imposed upon by a pretended pre- 
diction built upon knowledge with 
which they were not themselves 
acquainted, as Columbus is said to 
have astonished the Native Ameri- 
cans by announcing an eclipse of 
the sun. But moral events, the 
fluctuations of nations and empires, 
and the distant occurrences of un- 
born ages, are so completely hidden 
from human foresight, that not even 
a rational conjecture can often be 
hazarded. The most shrewd ob- 
server, the most calculating philo- 
sopher, must confess his utter igno- 
rance. He only who made all 
worlds, who directs all hearts, and 
who interposes in all events, efiect- 
ing all that is good, yet, by an in- 
scrutable mystery free from the 
act or promptings of all evil, can 
foretel the rise, the fall, and the ma- 
ny-coloured lot of nations or indivi- 
duals. A probable guess might 
indeed prove in some particular in- 
stances correct ; but such a solution 
will not account for the long and 
accurate tissue of Scripture pro- 
phecy ; in which are foretold occur- 














































rences of the most minute character, 
in common with others of the most 
magnificent ; events personal, and 
events national ; events many centu- 
ries distant, and events near at hand; 
events local, and events extending 
to the very limits of the world ; and 


all connected with such a detail of 


particulars, and such an unbroken 
chain of facts, that no human sa- 
gacity could by any possibility be 


equal to the foreknowledge of their. 


occurrence. The Old Testament 
prophecies respecting the Messiah, 
with their fulfillment in the New, 
were there no others, are of them- 
selves amply sufficient to confirm 
the most wavering faith. The whole 
scheme thus unfolded, part by part, 
through successive ages, must have 
been all present at once to the Om- 
niscient mind. The dismembered 
materials of the prophetic edifice, 
delivered to mankind fragment by 
fragment, apparently without sym- 
metry or order, were all at length 
found to belong to each other, part 
uniting with part, member, with 
member, till the whole was exhib- 
ited complete in the advent, life, 
death, resurrection, and ascension 
of the long-predicted Saviour of the 
world. 

One peculiarity by which the 
prophecies become so powerful a 
wmeans of confirming our faith in the 
truth of the sacred Scriptures, is, 
that they are not only a standing, 
but a growing, proof of their infal- 
libility. For the truth of a miracle 
we must depend upon the testimony 
of the relators, combined with cor- 
roborating circumstances; but pro- 
phecy has been a miracle for all 
ages. Its predictions not being so 
clear as, on the one hand, either to 
frustrate or to pregipitate their own 
accomplishment, or,.on the other, 
to interfere with 
human actions, have, by their suc- 
cessive fulfilment, added in every 
period of time new testimonies and 
illustrations for the establishment 
of our faith. In the present age, 


the actual state of the Jews, for ex- 
ample, is an irrefragable argument 


the freedom of 
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for the truth of the inspired records ; 
an argument not at all weakened 
by the objection of the infidel, that 
any nation similarly circumstanced, 
and intermarrying only in its own 
community, would preserve equally 
strong internal marks of peculiarity 
and identity. For the question js 
not, by what physical or moral cau- 
ses ‘thease effects may have been pro- 
duced ; but how came it to be fore- 
known many hundreds and _thov- 
sands of years ago that such causes 
or such effects would come into 
existence? how could anomalies 
which excite wonder even when 
actually and familiarly beheld be 
minutely prophesied of many ages 
before there was any shadow oi 
natural reason to anticipate their 
occurrence? Surely the finger oi 
God is in this. 

2. But another important use 0! 
the inspired word of prophecy is 
doubtless to exhibit to our view an 
enlarged idea of the providential 
arrangements of Almighty Wisdom, 
especially in reference to the econ- 
omy of human redemption. Withi- 
out prophecy we might have been 
at some loss to ascertain clearly 
what is the great purport of the 
universal history of our race ; what 
final consummation the infinite Dis- 
poser of events intended to result 
from the arrangements of his all- 
wise providence. But in this re- 
spect prophecy furnishes an_ infalli- 
ble clue to history. Both point one 
way; both tend to one end. ‘The 
whole series of human annals is a 
development of the Divine glory; 
particularly as connected with the 
redemption of mankind, and tlic 
final glorification of the church of 
Christ in heaven. That first pro- 
phetic promise, “ The Seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head,” was not only a prelude to 
numberless other disclosures of 
future occurrences, but a_ key to 
the solution of the greatest events 
which have been accomplished on 
this terrestrial stage. When we 
follow the march of successive ages, 
and, especially, when we trace the 
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long line of predictions of holy 
writ, under the guidance of that in- 
spired declaration, “ The testimony 
of Jesus in the spirit of prophecy,” 
we gain such an enlarged view of 
the providence of God of the pur- 

oses Of his moral government, and 
of the means by which he effects his 
designs, as cannot but greatly tend 
to excite reverence and admiration. 
No drama worked up by the art of 
man, can possibly present so inter- 
esting and wonderful a succession 
of parts, and such apparently elabo- 
rate intricacies of design, all clearly 
tending in theend to the main re- 
sults, as are witnessed in unfolding 
the web of scriptural fact and proph- 
ecy. Every successive portion adds 
new beauty and stabilty to all 
the rest, till the top stone is com- 
pleted with shouting “ Grace, grace 
unto it.” All the converging rays 
of light centre in Him “ of whom 
Moses and the Prophets did speak :” 
they exhibit, with constantly in- 
creasing lustre, the glories of his 
person, the wisdom of his prov- 
idence, and the riches of his grace. 
To study prophecy aright is to be 
introduced, as it were, to the secret 
councils of Jehovah, and to watch 
their gradual accomplishment in the 
seemingly fortuitous events of suc- 
cessive ages; all disclosing with 
accumulating testimony the charac- 
ter of his providential arrangements ; 
illustrating his attributes ; exhibiting 
his relation to mankind ; and con- 
firming both the doctrinal and per- 
ceptive announcements of his intalli- 
ble word. 

3. Another use of prophecy may 
be to excite in believers in every 
age dispositions suitable to the cha- 
racter of those predictions which 
seem more particularly to concern 
their own times or circumstances, 
accompanied by a corresponding 
conduct. In former ages the pre- 
diction of personal or national ca- 
lamities was to be followed by fast- 
ing and humiliation: sackcloth was 
to be girded on the loins, and ashes 
sprinkled on the head, in token of 
the deepest grief and penitence. 
Curist. Osserv. No. 258. 
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So again when our Lord’s disciples 
should behold the approach of the 
predicted ruin upon Jerusalem, they 
were to divest themselves of every 
incumbrance, and to flee to the 
mountains for protection. And, to 
mention but one example more, 
when Daniel understood by books 
that the seventy years’ captivity 
prophesied of by Jeremiah was near- 
ly accomplished, it is said that “ he 
set his face to seek the Lord God 
by prayer and supplications ;” and 
Gabriel was, in consequence, com- 
missioned to explain to him the 
import of the prophecy. In the 
present day it would be too much 
to suppose that the time, and other 
particulars of unfulfilled prophecy, 
especially of shortly impending 
events, are so accurately known as 
to form a scriptural rule of conduct 
in the ordinary affairs of life. It 
would be quite unwarranted and 
visionary for any individual or body 
of men to arrange matters of polit- 
ical or commercial intercourse by the 
assistance of some humanly-devised 
scheme for the interpretation of pro- 
phecy : indeed, those who have pro- 
fessed the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with forthcoming @¥ents have 
not been often seen so far to rely 
upon their opinions as materially 
to act against ordinary probabilities 
in matters of secular concernmenty 
They have not expatriated them- 
selves froma fair and flourishing land 
because their conjectural interpre- 
tation of prophecy foretold that a 
vial of wrath was in store for its 
inhabitants, or neglected to avail 
themselves of the tenures and se- 
curities of temporal acquisitions, 
though on the supposed verge of 
events which would render them 
unavailing. But, though such a 
minute application of prophecy 
would be absurd and presumptuous, 
there is a general point of view in 
which, even in the present age, and 
to the end of time, unfulfilled pro- 
phecy may scripturally influence 
our dispositions and conduct. With 
regard, for example, to the final 
triumph of Messiah’s kingdom, there 
47 
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exists no doubt of its certainty among 


those who credit the predictions of 
The accomplishment of 


Scripture. 
that event may therefore, and 
should, be a subject both of prayer 
and of confident anticipation ; it 
should also gladden the heart of the 
Christian, and stimulate him to the 
most ardent efforts for the universal 
promulgation of the Gospel. But 
even here prophecy is not the im- 
mediate warrant or direct encour- 
agement for missionary exertions. 
The duty rests upon such express 
grounds as the command of Christ 
to his disciples, “‘ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” Prophecy, how- 
ever, renders every effort to promote 
the object more powerfully interest- 
ing: it appears in the shape of a 
promise attached to a command. 
Thus, generally, it should connect 
itself with our prayers and actions ; 
but beyond this the application 
would be dangerous. <A christian, 
looking to the great and undeniable 
end of the prophecies, will feel it his 
duty and his privilege to assist with 
all his power in effecting this glo- 
rious consummation ; but he would 
act unwisely and without warrant 
if he suffered his more doubtful 
speculations respecting subordinate 
points, to influence his conduct ; if, 
for example, conjecturing that Gen- 
tile missionaries are to be the ap- 
ointed instruments for propagating 
the Gospel, he should be careless 
for the salvation of the Jews; or 
that Jews are destined to that office, 
should refuse his efforts for the con- 
version of the Gentiles. 

With these necessary cautions, 
unfulfilled as well as fulfilled pro- 
phecy,i its clear and general scope, 
isa highly important and interest- 
ing subject for the inquiries of the 
Christian mind, even where there 
is not opportunity for deep learning 


and research. In the darkest hour of 


personal or vational afiliction, it will 
be consoling to look beyond local 
and temporary events, and to view, 
in its scriptural brightness, the whole 
scheme of unperturbed and imper- 


turbable prophecy. Infidelity may 
enjoy a partial and short-lived me f 
umph, as was lately the case in a 
neighbouring land; vice and profli- 
gacy may abound, as is too much 
the case at all times and in all 
countries; the Christian church it- 
self may appear in a state of care- 
lessness and apathy ; yet the word 
of prophecy remains sure, nor can 
all these opposing obstacles even- 
tually frustrate its accomplishment. 
Even these very impediments were 
themselves foretold, and their exact 
occurrence adds new weight to the 
inspired predictions. And __ thus 
also, as respects the success of in- 
stitutions for the extension of the 
kingdom of the Messiah ; should 
clouds and darkness be suffered in 
any instances to hang around them; 
should their efforts be impeded, o 
even miscarry, the Christian, while 
he laments the partial failure, may 
still animate his mind with the cer- 
tainty of the divinely-foretold re- 
sults. “ The heathen may rage, 
and the people imagine a_ yain 
thing ;” but still, “I have set my 
King upon my holy hill of Sion :’ 
“Twill give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” Whoever may fall, the 
work does not cease ; whatever in- 
dividual instruments may fail, the 
vast machinery rolls on unbroken 
and unimpeded. The conversion 
of the Jews, the coming in of the 
Gentiles, the consummation of the 
Redeemer’s mediatorial kingdom, 
and the eternal glories of the future 
world, are subjects of promise and 
prophecy which may well animate 
the most languishing efforts, and 
stimulate the coldest heart. Should 
even doubts or difficulties arise, we 
may look back at past prophecies, 
and see how they were often ful- 
filled amidst numerous obstacles, 
and by the most unforeseen ways ; 
and thus encourage our hearts, and 
derive vigour to our faith, as_res- 
pects the accomplishment of every 
future blessing. 

The following remarks will have 
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pointed out some of the important 
practical purposes to which the de- 
yout study of the prophecies may 
be advantageously devoted. Many 
others will occur to the considerate 
reader, which the limits of this pa- 
per will not admit of being dwelt 
upon in detail. It will be seen, 
for example, that prophecy is often 
an excellent test for trying the 
spirits of men; whether they will 
humbly submit to believe what 
God declares, however difficult or 
incomprehensible it may appear ac- 
cording to the ordinary probabili- 
ties of human reason. Again 3 pro- 
phecy is often useful, as pointing 
out the causes and object of the 
dealings of God with mankind ; and 
particularly in the almost innumer- 
able predictions which relate to the 
Divine displeasure against individ- 
uals and nations on account of sin. 
A prince, a statesman, a legislator, 
a magistrate, and even a private 
subject, cannot read a more useful 
and affecting memorial than the 
numerous predictions of Scripture 
on the subjects of civil concernment 
besides the instruction and edifica- 
tion of a still higher kind which re- 
sults from the devout study of those 
prophecies which relate to objects 
of infinite and eternal moment. 
The prophecies are also further be- 
neficial for the purpose of leading 
us to compare spiritual things with 
spiritual. ** No Scripture,” and least 
of all the word of prophecy, “ is 
of private’—that is, of its own, as 
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tishop Horsley translates it,—* in- 
terpretation.” Every part needs to 
be collated with all the rest, and to 
be examined by the light of the gene- 
ral analogy of faith. Now this very 
employment, if conducted with hu- 
mility and prayer, will be found 
its own reward. Even should the 
particular prophecy which called 
forth the effort be considered at last 
inscrutable, yet the incidental bene- 
fit will often be considerable ; as the 
young men in the ancient fable who 
carefully dug their paternal inhe- 
ritance over and over again in search 
ofa hidden treasure, though they 
were disappointed in their immedi- 
ate research, were yet amply reward- 
ed by an abundant harvest, on 
which they had not calculated. And 
to add but one use more of the de- 
vout study of prophecy, it will not 
be without important benefit if only 
it teach us to be humble and not to 
trust vainly to our own understand- 
ings; a result strictly appropriate 
from the striking exhibition which 
prophecy affords of the infinite wis- 
dom and mysteriousness of the Di- 
vine purposes and the ignorance and 
feebleness of short-sighted man. 
But upon this and some kindred 
points, it will not be necessary to 
touch at present, as they will natur- 
ally present themselves in my con- 
cluding paper, in which [shall en- 
deavour to suggesta few directions 
and cautions for studying the pro- 
phecies with advantage. 


M. P. 


FAiscellancous, 


——_—— 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH NORTH AMERICA. 


( Concluded from p. 288.) 


We left Hartford in Connecti- 
cut, on the 2d of March 1821, 
in the Albany stage or sleigh, to 
visit the Missionary School at 
Cornwall, and at the distance of 


about six miles crossed what is 
called “the Mountain” from the 
summit of which we had a charm- 
ing view of the Connecticut val- 
ley on the one side, and of an- 
other extensive and very beautiful 
valley on the other. The descent 
into it was very steep ; and soon 
after we had crossed the high land 
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which forms its opposite boundary, 
we passed through some very ro- 
mantic glens, in one of which New 
Hartford is situated. Here we din- 
ed; and as the road to Cornwall 
now branched off from the Albany 
road, we were obliged to obtain a 
private sleigh. It was an open one ; 
and although the day was extremely 
cold, we were not sorry to have no- 
thing to interrupt our view. The 
country became dreary and uninter- 
esting as we approached Goshen ; 
but on drawing near to Cornwall 
about sunset, we had some beautiful 
mountain scenery, very similar to 
some of the mountain scenery in Ten- 
nessee, near Brainerd. In one re- 
spect, indeed there was a striking 
contrast. In both cases the hills 
were clothed with wood ; but the val- 
leys, which in Tennessee were hid- 
den under a sombre mantle of un- 
broken forest, were here enlivened 
with the appearance of cultivation, 
and animated with all the cheering 
indications of civilized life. ‘To the 
eye of an Englishman—to whom the 
sight of woods usually suggests ideas 
of shade and shelter, of rural beauty 
or of such sylvan solitudes only as 
are sedulously preserved to afford 
protection to game, to add variety to 
park scenery, or to contrast with rich 
cultivation in their immediate vicinity 
—the trees which generally cover 
the American mountains, even to 
their summits, detract somewhat 
from the sublimity. In the imagina- 
tion of an’ American, on the con- 
trary, they invest them with what- 
ever of dreary desolation, desert 
magnificence, and savage nature, he 
has learned from infancy to asso- 
eiate with his interminable forests 
and with the wild beasts and savage 
Indians which inhabit them. With 
him, woodland scenery, even of a 
milder character, partakes of the 
sublime ; and if mere cultivation be 
not beauty, it is closely allied to it 
in his imagination; and from its in- 
timate connexion with utility, which 
enters largely into his idea of beau- 
ty, it awakens many kindred asso- 
_ ¢iation. Every acre reclaimed 


from the wilderness is a conquest 
of * civilized man over uncivilized 
nature:” an addition to those 
resources which are to enable his 
country to stretch her moral em- 
pire to her geographical limits, and 
to difluse over a vast continent the 
physical enjoyments, the social ad- 
vantages, the political privileges, 
and the religious institutions, the 
extension of which is identified with 
all his visions of her future great- 
ness. 

As we descended into the little 
valley in which the Mission School 
is situated, the distant mountains 
were fading from our view; but we 
had just day-light enough to see the 
steeple of the church, and the very 
few houses which seemed to com- 
pose this little village, or rather this 
little detached part of a little village. 
The snow contributed to prolong our 
twilight, and assisted us in dis- 
cerning about a quarter of a mile be- 
fore we reached the school, a retired 
burying ground, with many upright 
slabs of white marble, over which 
the evening star, the only one which 
had yet appeared, seemed to be shed- 
ding iis mild light. Here, as we af- 
terwards learned, lay the remains 
of the lamented "Henry Obookiah, 
a pupil of peculiar promise, from 
the Sandwich Islands. His compa- 
nions, Hopoo, Tennooe, and Honoo- 
ree, returned some months since to 
their native island with the mission 
which was sent thither. ‘Tamoree 
King of Atooi, in a letter to his son 
at Cornwall, had expressed himself 
very desirous that missionaries 
should be provided, and great ex- 
pectations are excited of the success 
of the mission. 

Being informed that a Mr. 
though not keeping a regular inn, 
sometimes received those who visit- 
ed the school, I applied to him in 
preference to taking up my quar- 
ters at a very uninviting tavern. We 
soon obtained admittance into a 
neat little chamber, where I sat up 
till alate hour, indulging the very 
interesting reflections naturally ex- 
cited by my situation, in a deep re- 
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tired romantic valley, where so many 
heathen youths were collected from 
different parts of the world to be 
instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and qualified as 
far as human effort could qualify 
them, to diffuse the light of the 
Gospel over the benighted lands of 
their nativity. I thought of the nights 
which I passed at the missionary 
settlements of Elliot and Brainerd, 
in the southern forest, where I heard 
this school mentioned with deep in- 
terest. Indeed some of the Indian 
children at those distant settlements 
had brothers or sisters here, with 
whom they maintained a constant 
and affectionate correspondence. I 
saw some of their letters, written 
with great feeling and simplicity in 
which they were encouraging each 
other in their Christian course, and 
dwelling on the importance of im- 
proving their present advantages, 
in order to be prepared to become 
blessings to their native tribes, by 
introducing civilization and Chris- 
tianity among those sons of the for- 
est. 

I rose early, and at six o’clock, 
when the bell rang, went to the 
school to prayers. A chapter in the 
New Testament was first read, each 
pupil, or rather several of them, 
taking a verse in succession ; after- 
wards, David Brown, the Brother 
of Catherine Brown a Cher kee, 
whose name you often see in the 
Missionary Reports, led the devo- 
aions of the assembly by an appro- 
priate prayer: they then all disper- 
sed to their own rooms. 

I have obtained a list of their na- 
tive names for you, but in the mean 
time must tell you that there were, 
among others, one Malay, one Ota- 
heitan, two Mowhees, two Owhy- 
hees, one New “Zealander, eight 
Cherokee Indians, two Choctaws, 
three Mich-he-con-nuks, one Onei- 
da, one Tuscarora, and two Cough- 
newagas. Three of them, Awik 
(David Brown) a Cherokee, Kal-le- 
ga-nah (Elias Boudinot) a Chero- 
hee, and Irepo-ah, an Owhyhee, af- 
ferwards paid me a visit in my room, 


and sat with me halfanhour. They 
could all speak English, and Irepo- 
ah told me he had seen my country, 
having lain a week off the Isle of 
Wight, in the vessel in which he 
was carried to China and Amster- 
dam on his way hither. ‘The prin- 
cipal of the school told me that 
Kal-le-ga-nah had gone through a 
course of history, geography, and 
surveying, had read some books of 
Virgil, and was then engaged in 
studying Enfield’s Philosophy ; over 
which, indeed, I afterwards found 
him when I visited the school. I 
also saw his trigonometrical copy- 
books. I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Rev. Mr. Dagget, the 
principal, who is devoting the re- 
mainder of his life to the school. 
He called on me at eight o'clock, 
and I afterwards found him at the 
school, where I heard some of the 
pupils examined. He shewed me 
a large sheet of paper, on which 
were written the names of twenty or 
thirty common objects in E nglish, 
and opposite to them the corres- 
ponding names in the different lan- 
guages, of all the pupils who had 
ever been in school. On coming 
away, he gave mea copy of the 
19th Psalm in the language of the 
Muh-he-con-nuk, or Stockbridge 
tribe of Indians. 

It would be difficult to conceive a 
more interesting sight than was pre- 
sented by this school; and you will 
anticipate my reflections on bidding 
it a final adieu. It was opened in 
the spring of 1817, and the follow- 
ingis the object stated in the con- 
stitution :—“The education in Ame- 
rica of heathen youths, in such 
manner as, with subsequent profes- 
sional instructions, will qualify them 
to become useful missionaries, phy- 
sicians, school-masters, or inter- 
preters, and to communicate to the 
heathen nations such knowledge in 
agriculture and the arts, as may 
prove the means of promoting Chris- 
tianity and civilization.” Is not this 
a truly noble object ? 

My hostess was the grand-daugh- 
ter of the former pastor of the village. 
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Her eldest daughter, a pleasing 
young person of a serious disposition, 
seemed much interested with Mr. 
Legh Richmond’s “Little Jane,” 
which I left with her. It was a 
great pleasure to me to read it in this 
little valley, with all the associations 
with which it seemed so well to har- 
monize. We left Cornwall at ten 
o'clock, on the 3d, in an open sleigh. 
Our road, for three or four miles, lay 
through a natural grove of hemlock, 
spruce, and cedar, which made an 
arch over our heads, and whose 
matted boughs and dark green 
leaves, formed a fine contrast with 
the new fallen snow which rested 
upon them in masses, or fell through, 
and gave a softer appearance to 
the frozen surface over which we 
travelled. A rapid brook, which 
we sometimes heard below dashing 
over the rocks, andto the brink of 
which the road occasionally descen- 
ded, improved the scene. 

Soon after crossing the Housa- 
tonic, we ascended a mountain, 
from which we took our last view 
of this consecrated spot, whose 
scenery, I reflected, would be car- 
ried to almost every part of the 
world, in the breasts of the young 
missionaries, associated in many 
instances with interesting recollec- 
tions of early piety, and of vows 
which, made in the first fervour of 
their devotion to the sacred cause, 
would often be recalled in far dis- 
tant scenes, to sustain their fainting 
spirits, or re-animate their slackened 
efforts, in the meridian or evening of 
their days. 

When we descended the moun- 
tain on the other side, we were grat- 
ified by a long succession of scenery 
which reminded me more of the high 
moorlands of our own country than 
any thing we had lately seen. The 
little valleys which lay between 
them were very level and richly cul- 
tivated, and the small farm-houses 
had more of the cottage and less 
of the parlour style in their appear- 
ance than is usual in New England 

—perhaps I ought to say, more of 
the kitchen style, for the picturesque 





cottage of Old England is seen here 
as seldom as the miserable hovel 
or crumbling mud cabin. 

Soon after passing Sharon, we 
entered the state of New York ; and 
it was not without regret that I bade 
adieu to New England, where I had 
found so much to please and to in- 
terest me. 

I first entered New England, in 
the state of Vermont, which | 
crossed in the autumn, and with 
which [ was much delighted. It wel! 
deserves its name ; and Ido not think 
that I have had a more interesting 
ride of the same length since my 
arrival in America, except perhaps 
in the yalley of the Shenandoah,— 
and there there were some slaves at 
least, while here the * Green moun- 
tain boys” are as free and indepen- 
dent as in the times which Mrs. 
Grant describes, and perhaps a 
little more enlightened. We found 
schools in every township, and there 
are various colleges in the State. 
The attention of the clergy to thei: 
duties is most exemplary, and non- 
residence is said not to be known 
among them. I scarcely saw an 
inn without a Bible in the parlour ; 
and I several times found a volume 
of Scott’s Bible in my bed-cham- 
ber. At one place where we chang- 
ed horses, were the life of Harriet 
Newell (a present from the minister 
to the innkeeper’s daughter), Whit- 
field’s Sermons, Young’s Night 
Thoughts, &c. ; and at another, Wal- 
ter Scott, the Pastor’s Fire-side, 
Blairs Lectures, Paley’s Philoso- 
ply, Darwin’s Botanic Garden, 
French Grammar, and some others, 

—and this in one room in a country 
inn. The face of the country some- 
times reminded me of the richest 
meadow land in Craven, sometimes 
of the most romantic part of Derby- 
shire, and very often of a valley 
to us more dear and beautiful than 
can be found in either. The houses, 
either when grouped in viliages or 
standing alone, are clean white 
frame houses with Venetian blinds. 
The churches are of white frame also 
with lofty spires; simple. pretty,and, 
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better than all, very numerous. I 
remember as we crossed the Con- 
necticut river, which there divides 
the states of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, I asked the driver a 
young man of about eighteen years 
of age, whether we should find the 
New Hampshire people as civil as 
the “green mountain boys.” He 
said,—* No; you will not find them 
uite as civil and certainly not so 
enlightened: as their land is so poor 
in general, that they have not the 
same opportunities of improvement, 
although there are schools in every 
district, and every one can read.” 
Indeed, the number of schools which 
you observe as you pass along the 
roads in New England, and the neat 
appearance and respectable civil 
manners of the children going or 
returning wiih their little books 
under their arms, are very pleasing. 
Mr. Webster was quite correct in 
his remark on this subject, in his 
eloquent oration at the second cen- 
tenary of the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers on the Plymouth Rock. 
“ Although” said he,” the repre- 
sentatives of the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland listened to a 
gentleman of distinguished charac- 
ter (Mr. Brougham ) with astonish- 
ment and delight, when detailing 
his plan of national education, 
we hear no principles with which 
we ourselves have not been familiar 
from youth: we see nothing in the 
plan but an approach to that system 
which has been established in New 
England for more than a_ century 
and a half. It is said, that in Eng- 
land not more than one child in 
fifteen possesses the means of being 
taught to read and write: in Wales, 
one in twenty ; in France, until late- 
ly, when some improvement was 
made, not more than one in thirty- 
five. Now it is hardly too strong 
to say that in New England every 
child possesses such means. That 
which is elsewhere leit to chance or 
charity, we secure by law. For the 


a of public instruction, we 
old every man subject to taxation 
in proportion to his property; and 


arr 


we look not to the question whe- 
ther he himself have or have not 
children to be benetited by the 
education for which he pays. We 
regard it as a wise and liberal system 
of policy, by which property, and 
life, and the peace of society are 
secured. We seek to prevent in 
some measure the extension of the 
penal code, by inspiring a salutary 
and conservative principle of virtue 
and of knowledge at an early age. 

We hope for a security beyond the 
law, and above the law, in the pre- 
valence of enlightened and well- 
principled moral sentiment. We 
hope to continue and prolong the 
time when in the villages or farm 
houses of New England there may 
be undisturbed sleep within un- 
barred doors. And knowing that 
our government rests directly in the 
public will, that we may preserve it, 
we endeavour to give a safe and pro- 
per direction to that public will.” 
All this is to be ascribed to the 
peculiar character of the first settlers 
of New England. It has been well 
observed, “ The scattered _ settle- 
ments along the shores of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, which in 
the map of the now extensive empire 
of America can hardly be made 
visible, were not inhabited, as is of- 
ten the case in a new colony, by men 
of forlora prospects and ruined cha- 
racter, or by desperate expelled out- 
casts, but by gentlemen and yeomen 
of England, who, in a period of stern 
religious dissent, went into a volun- 
tary distant exile to preserve what 
they considered the truth. These 
men, who had been bred in the an- 
tique cloisters of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, united all the learning oi 
the schools to the piety and zeal ol 
confessors and martyrs.” “ Poetry, 

says Mr. Webster, “ has fancied no- 
thing in the wandering of heroes so 
distinct and characteristic. Here 
was man, unprotected indeed, and 
unprovided for on the shore of a 
rude and fearful wilderness ; but it 
was politic, intelligent, and edu- 
cated man. Every thing Was Ci- 
vilized but the physical world. In- 
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stitutions, containing, in substance, 
all that ages had done for human 
government, were established in a 
forest. Cultivated mind was made 
to act on uncultivated nature; and, 
more than all, a government and a 
country were to commence with the 
very first foundation laid under the 
Divine light of the Christian Reli- 
gion.” 

To the superior advantages of 
education transmitted by _ their 
learned forefathers to the inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern States, as well 
as to the poverty of their soil, is to 
be ascribed that spirit of emigration 
which has rendered New England 
the officina gentium of North Ame- 
rica. You remember how beauti- 
jully the connexion between supe- 
rior intelligence in the population 
of a comparatively poor country 
and a spirit of adventure and emi- 
gration are pourtrayed by Dr. Cur- 
rie, in his remarks on the scottish 
peasants. But to return to my nar- 
rative— 

A little circumstance which I will 
mention, will shew you the diffe- 
rence between the state of manners 
in Connecticut and that part of the 
State of New York on which we had 
just entered. ‘The snow had so far 
disappeared from many parts of the 
road that, after tugging along in the 
mud, aad availing ourselves of every 
little patch of snow on the road side, 
we were obliged to part with our 
sleigh and obtain a waggon. While 
they were preparing this little vehi- 
cle, I went into the house of the 
person who undertook to convey us ; 
and, in speaking about his coming 
home the same night, (it was Satur- 
day,) or making an allowance for 
his staying at Poughkeepsie the fol- 
lowing day, his wife said, “ Oh, 
people don’t think so much about 
the Sabbath here. In Connecticut 
they take any body up that travels 
on Sunday; but here we’re in a 
loose township, where people think 
little about religion—I was not 
brought up so.” Now in that part 
of Connecticut where I hired the 
sleigh it was considered quite a mat- 


ter of course “ to tarry on the Sab- 
bath,” as they termed it, and to in- 
clude it in their calculation of ex. 
penses. 

The owner and driver of the Jer- 
sey waggon was of German extrac- 
tion, though a“ native born” Ame- 
rican, and was very conversible. 
He told me that his father and _ his 
brother had remained in Upper 
Canada, where they found the land 
excellent, and that he would vo 
there too, but his “ woman’s father” 
was loth to lose his daughter ; that 
he resigned a commission he held 
in the American army during the 
late war, on finding his company 
ordered to the Canadian frontiers, 
as it seemed unnatural to fight 
against his neighbours, and _ stil! 
more against his own kin. We 
stopped towards night to feed our 
horses at a place called Pleasant 
Valley, where there was a larger 
circle than usual sitting round the 
fire, and fewer persons standing 
about the bar, which I attributed to 
our being in a German —.. 
hood. ‘They were talking about “ 
Caucus” which had been held or 
was going to be held, for the ap- 
pointment of some petty officer. I 
will explain this proceeding to you 
when we meet. We have long 
been familiar with it, as a prelimi- 
nary movement in the election of 
president ; but I was not aware when 
I left England that it extended to 
the election of very subordinate 
officers. It was starlight for two 
hours before we reached Pough- 
keepsie, where I met with a very 
frigid reception from a very surly 
landlord, who seemed to suppose hie 
was conferring a favour by nies 
one to cross his threshold. I ob- 
tained a comfortable little room 
however, and saw my frosty friend 
only once while I staid. I rose 
early next morning, and found, to 
my satisfaction, that my window 
looked over the noble Hudson to 
the high land on the opposite side ; 
and, on going out, I found myself, 
as I expected, in sight of some of 
the finest mountains in North Ame- 
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rica. These are the Catskill, the 
fine northern range, in which the 
Alleghany and the Blue Mountains 
terminate : they are the most pic- 
turesque range that I have seen in 
America (except, perhaps, one range 
in Virginia, from the valley of the 
Shenandoah, and [I do not know 
that | ought to except that.) Their 
rounded summits and towering 
peaks give them a strong resem- 
blance to our mountain scenery, 
and form a striking contrast to the 
unbroken continuity and horizontal 
outline of the American mountains 
generally, and especially of the Al- 
ieghany. They are not higher than 
the fine range of the Lake Moun- 
tains which we see from Laneaster 
Castle, nor,! think, either more beau- 
tiful or sublime; but it is difficult to 
compare objects, where the one is 
present to the eye, the other only 
to the imagination. It was a very 
fine morning, and the sun threw a 
rich red tinge over their snowy sides 
when he rose. To the south, the 
Fishkill Mountains, which are also 
very remarkable ones, were distinct- 
ly visible, and in the vicinity of 
this fine sc enery—by many persons 
considered the finest in North 
America—I had arranged to pass 
my last Sabbath on these western 
shores. ‘To how many interesting 
reflections, prospective and retro- 
spective, that single consideration 
vave rise, I must leave you to ima- 
cine. 

In the Episcopal Church, a little 
plain building, we had a good ser- 
mon from the words, “ All things 
are yours,” &c., and in the afternoon 
in the Baptists? Meeting on a kin- 
dred subject from the text, “ All 
things work together for good to 
them that love God, that are the 
called according to his purpose.” 

We had a glorious sun-set, and 
as the sun went down I appeared 
to take leave of America; for I an- 
ticipated little time either to think or 
(eel during the ensuing week of pre- 
paration. 


New-York, March 7th. 
four 
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o'clock the next morning in the 
stage. ‘This is principally a Dutch 
town, as is very evident in the struc- 
the buildings and the con- 
struction of the men and women: 
the former of smaller, the latter of 
ampler, dimensions than are com- 
mon in America. The ride to New 
York, 8O miles, is one of the most 
striking in this country. In the 
space of 20 miles, through and over 
what are called the Highlands, 
the Fishkill Mountains, | saw more 
of nature’s ruins than in my whole 
lite before : 
Rocks, mounds, 
hurld, 
The fragments of an earlier world. 
Many of the smaller defiles resem- 
bled the Trossacks, but were far 
wilder. I will, however, attempt 
no description. 1 will only say that 
for two days I was revelling in mag- 
nificent scenery, and adding largely 
to those chambers of imagery from 
which | hope during life to be able 
to summon at pleasure the most 
sublime and beautiful forms of na- 
ture. 

I had a very fine view of the pas- 
sage which the Hudson has forced 
for itself through the Fishkill moun- 
tains, as the Potomac and She- 
nandoah through the Blue Moun- 
tains in Virginia. We were within 
a short distance of the Ifludson 
during a great part of the day ; fre- 
quently on its banks; and as the 
day was bright, and I sat by the 
coachman till it was dark, I saw the 
country to great advantage. 1 had 
before sailed through the Highlands 
by moonlight, on my way to Cana- 
da. We reached New York after 
midnight (this morning;) and I 
am now writing my last letter to 
England in the house where I slept 
the night we landed, sixteen months 
since. I can hardly believe that 
only sixteen months have elapsed 
since I first hailed 


ture ol 


and knolls, confusedly 


* These lands beneath Hesperian skies, 
W here di aylight sojourns tll our morrow 


rise.’ 
Every week indeed has olided 
rapidly away; but the new sources 
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of interest which have opened to 
me on every side, and the various 
scenes through which [ have-passed, 
have given to the intervening pe- 
riod an apparent extension far be- 
yond its real limits. In little more 
than a year I have visited Upper 
and Lower Canada, and _ traversed 
the United States from their nor- 
thern to their southern extremity, 
comprehending in my route the 
States of Maine, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, N. and 
S. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see. I have crossed the Alleghany 
in Tennessee, the Blue Ridge in 
Virginia, and the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. I have sailed on those 
inland seas, and traversed those 
boundless forests, which are associat- 
ed with our earliest conceptions 
ofthis Western world. I have seen 
the St. Lawrence precipitate its 


mighty torrent down the Falls of 


Niagara; reflect from its calm ex- 


panse the frowning battlements of 


Quebec, and’ then flow majestically 
to the wintry shores of Labrador ; 
and the Mississippi, rising in the 
same table land as the St. Law- 
rence, rolling its turbid waters for 
three thousand miles to the orange 
groves of Louisiana, and, at last, 
falling into the Gulph of Mexico, 
under nearly the same _ latitude 
as the Nile. I have conversed with 
the polished circles of the Atlantic 
cities the forlorn emigrant in the 
wilderness ; the Negro on the plan- 
tation; and the Indian in his native 
forest. In successive intervals of 
space I have traced gociety through 
those various stages which in most 
countries are exhibited only in suc- 
cessive periods of time I have seen 
the roving hunter acquiring the ha- 
bits of the herdsman ; the pastoral 
state merging into the agricultural, 
and the agricultural into the manu- 
facturing and commercial. I am 
now on the eve of embarking for the 
old world. Need I add that I shall 
return, if Iam spared, with undi- 
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minished affection for the friends 
I left behind ; with unshaken fidel- 
ity and attachment to the land of my 
nativity: and, if possible, with a 
deeper sense than ever of the glory 
and privilege of having been born 
“ @ British,’ as the interpreter of 
my Indian hunters would say? In 
deed, you need never fear that my 
country will have too few attractions 
for me, while she produces so many 
male and female worthies. Who 
would renounce the honour of be- 
ing compatriots of her living orna- 
ments, to say nothing of her long 
line of illustrious dead? But even 
her woods, her rivers, and her moun- 
tains have not lost one charm by 
comparison. Our woods and rivers 
will appear more diminutive, — per- 
haps, than before, but not less pic- 
turesque; and Ingleborough and 
Lunesdale, Coniston Fells, and our 
Lake scenery, are surpassed by 
nothing which I have seen. You 
must not be surprised, however, if 
I feel a strong emotion on bidding 
a last adieu to these western shores: 
to a country where [ have passed 
many happy hours : where I have 
found so much to stimulate and 
gratify curiosity ; and where I have 
experienced a degree of attention 
which Inever can forget. In the 
interest which I must ever feel in 
the destinies of this favoured land, 
in her European, her African, and 
her Aboriginal population, I scem 
as if [ were endowed with a new 
sense. I see in the Americans, a 
nation who are to shew to gene- 
rations yet unborn, what Dritish 
energy can accomplish when unfet- 
tered by the artificial arrangements 
of less enlightened times, and _ the 
clumsy machinery of the old com- 
plicated system of commercial po- 
licy ; when combining with the clas- 
tic vigour of renovated youth the 
experience of a long spirited career 
of prosperity and glory ; and when 
bringing to the boundless regions of 
a new “world, fair and fresh from 
the hand of its Creator, the intellec- 
tual treasures which have been ac- 
cumulating for centuries in the old. 
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It is in this light that I wish to 
yegard America; as a scion from 
the old British oak—not as a rival, 
whose growing greatness Is to ex- 
cite jealousy and apprehension, but 
as the vigorous child of an_illus- 
trious parent, whose future glory 
may reflect lustre on the distin- 
guished family from which she 
sprang, and who should be solici- 
tious to prove herself worthy of her 
high descent. May her future ca- 
reer evince both her tittle and her 
sensibility to her hereditary honours! 
May the child forget the supposed 
severity ofthe parent, and the pa- 
rent the alleged obstinacy of the 
child; and while, as two indepen- 
dent nations, they emulate each 
other in glorious deeds, may they 
combine their commanding influence 
to promote the lasting interest of 
the human race! 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
Tue excellent Dr. Cotton Mather, 
in his Essays on doing Good, pub- 
lished in New England, as long 
back as 1710, gives the following 
* Catalogus Desideratorum :” or,“ a 
mention of some obvious and gene- 
ral services for the kingdom of God 
among men to which it is desirable 
that religious persons should be 
awakened.” Your readers may not 
be displeased to have the substance 
of the Catalogue laid before them, 
for the purpose of inquiring whether 
any or all of these desiderata re- 
main still in whole or in part un- 
supplied, and what has been done 
towards supplying them. 
Dr. Mather’s suggestions are in re- 
markable coincidence with the ac- 
tual benevolent exertions of the 
present day. Truly, prophets and 
righteous men of old have desired 
to see the things which we see, and 
have not seen them; and to hear the 
things which we hear, and have not 
heard them. And if an individual, 
in an age of very feeble missionary 
exertions, had a heart so large as 


Many of 
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to project the great objects men- 
tioned in the following Catalogue ; 
how much warmer should be our 
wishes, how much larger our aims, 
who live ata period distinguished 
by far more powerful efforts and 
much brighter hopes ! 
DESIDERATA. 

1. “The propagation of the holy 
and glorious religion of Christ, a 
religion which emancipated man- 
kind from the worst kind of slavery 
and misery, and wonderfully enno- 
bles it; and which alone prepares 
men for the blessedness of another 


world. Why is this not more at- 
tempted by its professors ? Pro- 
testants, will you be outdone by 


popish idolaters 2? Oh the vast pains 
which those bigots have taken to 
carry on the Romish merchandize 
and idolatry! No less than six hun- 
dred clergymen in the order of the 
Jesuits alone, have, within a few 
years, embarked for China, to win 
over that mighty nation to their 
spurious Christianity. No less than 
five hundred of them lost their lives 
in the difficulties of their enterprise ; 
and yet the survivors go on with it 
expressing a sort of regret that it 
fell not to their share to make a sa- 
crifice of their lives in attempting 
the propagation of thew religion. 
Oh my God,I am ashamed, and 
blush to lift up my face unto thee, 
my God! Who can tell what great 
things might be done if our trading 
companies and factories would set 
apart a more considerable part of 
their gains for the work, and would 
prosecute it more vigorously* ! ‘The 


* This remark of Dr. Mather applies 
with great force to many of the British 
possessions. How little, for example, 
has been done either for or by our North 
American or West- Indian colonies. E- 
ven in India, though the illustrious Rob - 
ert Boyle procured the charter of the 
East India Company,on the express con- 
dition and intention of promoting Chris- 
tianity among the natives, it is but re- 
cently thata regular ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment has been formed for that coun- 
try ; and even to the present moment, in 
cluding chaplains, missionaries, socie- 
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proposal which Gordon has made at 
the end of his geography, that all 
persons of property should appro- 
priate a small part of their wealth 
to this purpose, should be atten- 
tively considered. What has been 
already done by the Dutch mis- 
sionaries at Ceylon, and the Danish 
missionaries at Malabar, one would 
imagine sufficient to excite us to imi- 
tate them. 

“If men of zeal for evangelizing 
and illuminating a miserable world, 
would learn the languages of some 
nations which are yet unevangelized 
and wait on the providence of Hea- 
ven to direct them to some apostoli- 
cal undertakings, and to bless them 
therein, who can tell what might be 
done ©” 

2. “It is lamentable to observe 
the ignorance and wickedness yet 
remaining even in many parts of the 
British dominions; in Wales, in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ire- 
land. ‘There are pretended shep- 
herds in the world, who will never 
be able to answer before the Son of 
God for laying to heart so little the 
deplorable circumstances of so many 
persons whom they might, if they 
were not scandalously negligent, 
bring to be more acquainted with 
the only Saviour.” 

3. “ Why is nothing more effect- 
ed for the poor Greeks, Armenians, 
Muscovites, and other Christians, 
who have little preaching, and no 
printing, among them? If we were 
to send them Bibles, Psalters, and 
other books of piety in their own lan- 
guage, they would be noble presents, 
and God only knows how useful.” 

4. “ Poor sailors and poor soldiers 
call forour pity. ‘They meet with 
great troubles, and yet their man- 
ners seldom discover any good ef- 
fects of their trials. What shall be 
done to make them a better set of 
men? Besides more books of piety 
distributed among them, other me- 
thods must be devised. Cadit asi- 





ties, and ail other means of instruction, 
how inadequate is the supply to the 
wants of that vast empire! 


[June, 


nus,et est qui sublevat: perit ani- 
ma, et non est quimanum apponat. 
Let Austin awake us.” 

5. “The  tradesman’s 
should be more enriched*.”’ 

G. “ Universities which shall hay, 
more collegia pietatis in them, lik: 
that of the excellent Franckius in thy 
lower Saxony. Oh that such insti- 
tutions were more numerous ! semi- 
naries in which the scholars may 
have a most polite education, but 
not be sent forth with recommend- 
ations for the evangelical ministry 
till, upon a strict examination, it bi 
found that their souls are fired with 
a fear of God, the love of Christ, a 
zeal to do good, and a resolution 
to bear poverty, reproach, and all 
sorts of temptations, in the service 
of our holy religion. Such charac- 
ters would be the wonder of tly 
world; and what wonders might they 
do in the world!” 

“Let charity schools also in- 
crease and multiply. Charity schools 
which may provide subjects for the 
great Saviour, and blessings for the 
next generation ; charity schools not 
perverted to the ill purpose of in- 
troducing a defective Christianity.” 

7. “It is the part of wisdom to 
observe and pursue those things 
which, so far as we understand by 
the books of sacred prophecy, are 
to be the works of our day.” “ The 
works of our day I take to be... The 
revival of primitive Christianity... 
The persuading of the European 
powers to shake off the chains of 
Popery...and, The formation and 
quickening of the people who are 
to be the stone cut out of the moun- 
tain.” R. G. 


library 


* This wish of Dr. Mather has been 
to a great extent fulfilled, though not ex 
actly afier the model he proposes of 
husbandry spiritualized,” “ navigation 
spiritualized,” &c.; by the vast increase 
of cheap,useful, and interesting publica 
tions adapted for every age and rank of 
lite. It is pleasing also to witness how 
many other of his suggestions have been 
literally orin substance carried inne 
effect. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Permit me to add_ the following 
incident from Capt. Ross’s recent 
Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic 
Regions to the extracts adduced by 
your correspondent Viator, respect- 
ing the conduct of European, and 
professed Christian, voyagers and 
travellers towards heathen and_ sa- 
vage nations. Captain Ross dis- 
covered on the shores of Baffin’s 
Bay, between lat. 76° and 77° N,, 
and long. 60° and 72° W., an un- 
known tribe or tribes to which he 
has given the name of Arctic High- 
landers. ‘They appeared to be an 
inoffensive people, and, by kind and 
judicious treatment, were induced 
to visit Capt. Ross and Lieut. Par- 
ry’s vessels. Here every thing fur- 
nished to them, as might be expect- 
ed, a source of unbounded astonish- 
ment. They thoughtthat the ships 
were living creatures ; they came 
either from the sun or the moon ; 
and their sails were wings which 
they credibly affirmed they had seen 
them flap, as they flew on the sur- 
face of the water. Like the Loo 
Choo islanders, they had no warlike 
weapons, and could not be made to 
understand what was meant by 
war. Now, in nineteen instances 
out of a score, the first visits of Eu- 
ropeans to such a tribe have led to 
their corruption. In particular, and 
often without any evil intention, 
one of the first objects has usually 
been to excite their fears or wonder, 
and to furnish merriment to the sai- 
lors, by an exhibition of the effects 


The Fall of Jerusalem. A Drama- 
tic Poem. By the Rey. IH. H. 
MinMANn, Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. New 
edition. 1822. 

Belshazzar. A Dramatic Poem. 
By the same. 1822. 

The Martyr of Antioch. A Dra- 


Meview of New Publications. 
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of arms and gunpowder ; thus com- 
municating that deadly knowledg 
and creating those ambitious wishes, 
the evil consequences of which 
have been so strongly felt in the 
case of New Zealand.* But Capt. 
Ross, with a dignity and humanity 
not less becoming the characte 
of a Christian than a British sailor, 
gave “ strict and positive orders 
that no fire-arms or other warlike 
weapons should be shewn the na- 
tives, or given to them on any ac- 
count whatever 3’? and commanded, 
that when the natives were present, 
even the shooting parties which were 
usually sent out to procure fresh 
provisions, should be called in. This 
humane, and in some degree “ self- 
denying, ordinance,” deserves re- 
cording,—I will not say as a prece- 
dent—tor happily such acts of Chris- 
tian wisdom and forbearance are not 
unprecedented—but as an example to 
future voyagers and travellers, and 
especially to those who carry out 
with them “ brass bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss pistols,” and other such 
cogent instruments for enforcing law 
and duty. R. 


* [tis true that the invention of gun- 
powder has in the end been a powerful 
means of softening the ferocity of war, 
and turning nations to peaceable and 
profitable pursuits, by rendering their 
protection no longer dependent upon 
mere physical strength and savage ha- 
bits. But the first introduction of fire- 
arms has necessarily been injurious ; 
and can only be vindicated on the un- 
scriptural principle of doing evil that 
good may come, 


matic Poem. By the same. A 
new edition. Murray. 18253. 


We are quite aware that, in an- 
nouncing the above volumes for 
review, We are exposing ourselves 
to the remark, 


* ‘Too late their praise, who wait till all eom 
mend.” 
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We shall not, however, detain our 
readers by apologies for our delay. 
We trust we may solicit their testi- 
mony to our general forwardness to 
notice the productions of Christian 
writers, whether in poetry or prose. 
In the former indeed it is too rarely 
that we trace those attractive qua- 
lities which afford the Christian 
mind the highest pleasure, and the 
existence of which we deem indis- 
pensable to induce our reviewing 
poetical, or indeed other pub- 
lications with any sort of gratifica- 
tion. There has not been much 
consecration of talent among the 
sons of the muses in modern days. 
We have not, it is true, to complain 
of any dearth of sentiment or of 
genius. The former has multiplied 
its fancies to an almost sickly sa- 
tiety : the latter has shed its bril- 
liancies with an abundant and daz- 
zling splendour. But we lament 
that there has been but compara- 
tively little of high poetical talent 
devoted to the glory of Him whocorn- 
ferred it; and that too many of the 
most remarkable displays of senti- 
ment and genius have been distin- 
guished by an utter oversight of the 
end for which all the gifts of the 
mind and imagination are bestowed. 
Some modern poets, as it is well 
known, have gone the length of ab- 
juring all that has been held to con- 
Stitute the “ sacredness of song ;” 
and we, in consequence, obtain from 
their splendid poetry nothing better 
than the creed of the infidel, and 
the joy of the profligate. With minds 
too finely constructed to exclude 
the impressions of delight and awe 
which are awakened by the contem- 
plation of those scenes where our 
earth, wilderness as it is, yet ven- 
tures and justifies a claim to be re- 
garded as a “ terrestrial paradise,” 
they are bound by a spell which 
they cannot break, to admire and to 
praise ; but they refuse to elevate 
their adoring views to the God and 
Father of Universal Nature. 


** Unconcerned who formed 
The paradise they see, they find it such, 
And such weil pleased to find it, ask no 
more 
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It is the same with their obser- 
vation of mind as of matter. The 
energies of intellect, the intuitive, 
expanding, and ever enlarging Ca- 
pacities of the human spirit, they 
gaze upon with intense satisfaction, 
and feel these powers strong within 
themselves; but as they refuse to 
look forward to their legitimate pro- 
spect of eternal and spiritual enjoy- 
ment, and deny all access to that 
Being who, as revealed in the Gos. 
pel of his Son, is the only suitable 
and adequate portion of the human 
soul, they range in pursuit of lowe: 


joys, through their limited sphere, 


with an impetuous force, and fly, 
with all the impatience of disap- 
pointed expectation, from one sen- 
sitive delight to another, till, all in 
turns tasted and rejected, their 
fruitless toil is compensated with 
nothing but disgust and remorse. 
Under the bitter pains of a blasted 
hope, they at last take refuge in 
that malignant satisfaction by which 
their discontented and uneasy spirit 
labours to forget its own wretch- 
edness—the endeavour to despoil 
of their comfort those who by a 
wiser choice of objects have attained 
a happier lot. ‘To such causes as 
this are probably attributable the 
cold and comfortless visions, and 
the sentiments, barrer. of all but 
pride and profligacy, which defile 
the otherwise beautiful poetry ol 
some of our modern bards. We 
cannot be insensible to the force 
of their imagery, and their glowing 
and overwhelming pathos ; but the 
deformities to which we allude 
render their productions a_ periect 
“ ater palus,” over which we have 
been afraid to trust our wing, lest 
even in our regrets, we might have 
lingered till the baleful influence 
had benumbed our flight, and merg- 
ed us in their dark and gloomy wa- 
ters. We admit they have beauties, 
but they are like the “ isole natanti”’ 
or swimming islands of which travel- 
lers tell us on the Lago della Solfa- 
terra in Italy, floating, indeed, with a 
luxuriant vegetation, which attracts 
the eye of the beholder, but which 
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revents his discovering the formi- 
dable dangers of anearer approach. 
The violence of their own fermenta- 
tions first detaehed them from the 
soil, and their beautiful exterior 
serves only to conceal the elements 
ofruin that are still boiling beneath. 

There are others of our modern 
yoets with less of the cold gloom of 
infidelity, and the evil forebodings 
of a reckless despondency about 
them, but who are characterised by 
equal laxity in the selection and the 
pursuit of their objects, and by a 
more dangerous perhaps, because 
more easy and cheerful mode of 
recommending them. Theirs is the 
fault which is common to poets and 
to novel writers, of presenting the 
world * and all that it contains ” to 
the eye of the youthful admirer in 
a sort of “ couleur de rose” tint. 
All is gay, pleasurable, and exciting ; 
all is addressed to the senses ; and 
the seductions of verse are success- 
fully employed to embellish the va- 
nities of life, and even to smooth the 
wrinkles in the deformed visage of 
absolute crime. In some instances 
we have heard of intentions of im- 
provement, and of high resolves of 
better things. Occasionally some 
of our Anacreontic bards have pro- 
duced pieces which have led us to 
hope that we might one day wel- 
come the writers to those poetical 
walks in which far brighter visions 
than those of sublunary pleasures 
are unfolded; visions seen only by 
those in whose eye voluptuousness 
has not fixed her delirious glance, 
and in whom scepticism has not dim- 
med the light of the soul by her poi- 
sonous distillations. But often and 
often have we been disappointed. 
The good desires which appeared to 
be budding have been nipped by 
the chilling influence of worldly 
temptations and irreligious asso- 
ciates. Such writers should bear 
in mind the alarming possibility of 
writing well without being good, or 
penning a devout hymn without 
possessing a pious heart. ‘The 
grosser theory may be forsaken for 
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a moment; but a “moment’s flight 
is not religion nor is the love of 
change any indication of a devout 
heart; and in poetry, as well as in 
practical duty, thase who would as- 
pire to the honour and happiness of 
the service of * God and his Christ” 
though happily even their first and 
feeblest effort will never pass unno- 
ticed or unblessed, must not tatermit 
their labour, but “‘endure unto the 
end.” Like the flying fish (and the 
allusion cannot be complained of 

some writers may spring for a mo- 
ment from the waters, and present 
their silver scales tothe light of a 
purer element; but, like it, they 
may only attempt the paths of air 
in vain, and by a short lived effort, 
memorable as much for its brevity 
as its beauty, even while the briny 
drop of their native element is yet 
passing from their wing, they may 
seem to sparkle in the sun’s ray and 
plunge again to their former abyss. 
These are fearful declensions ; but 
as such cases do occur, we feel we 
are strictly within our path as Chris- 
tian Observers, when we mark them 
out in as strong terms as we can 
employ. Nor do we consider these 
remarks misplaced, as introductory, 
though in the way of contrast, to 
our consideration of the productions 
of the Professor of Poetry in Oxford. 
Happily for himself, for us and for 
our readers, Mr. Milman is a writer 
ofa very different character. Ile is 
a Christian poet; and he has not in 
consequence forfeited, but rather 


justified, his pretensions to the very 


conspicuous poetical rank which his 
talents have demanded for him ; and 
which, had they been employed in 
another direction, many who are 
now reluctant to concede it to him, 
would have been among the first to 
award. Of Mr. Milman, Addison, 
if he had been alive, would have 
said, he never sacrifices his catechism 
to his poetry. Not only has he 
framed his poetry without invoking 
any of the muses by name as de- 
pending upon Apollo for any part 
of it—though no man can accuse 
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Mr. Milman of insensibility to the 
beauties of his fancied exterior*—but 
his heroine inthe“ Martyr of An- 
tioch * has torn the garland of the 
god from her brow, and trampled 
it, soiled and withered in the dust. 
Not only has he not sent Mercury 
with any dispatch, or made Minerva 
plenipotentiary in his wars, but he 
has not even called the Destinies to 
share in the deaths of the thou- 
sands slain in them, or assigned 
the Fates to cut the thread of any 
man’s life. 

Ilis poetry is the very reverse of 
that against which our allusions have 
been pointed : it delineates many of 
the peculiarities of the Christian 
faith, and never offends us by that dis- 
play of licentious and bacchanalian 
joy by which too many have attempt- 
ed to interest the sensibilities of their 
readers. At the same time it is our 
duty to add that there are one or 
two occasions in which the charac- 
ters are sustained too freely, and 
the reader is made to tremble on 
the very verge of immodesty. Some 
allusions also are pressed beyond 
the necessary limits; and in parti- 
cular instances, whole scenes allude 
10 peculiar subjects, which ought 
not to be mentioned unnecessarily 
among Christians. We purposely 
retrain from specifying particular 
passages. A considerable part of 
the poem of Belshazzar, turns upon 
the dissolute practices of the high 
priest of Bel, and needs expurga- 
tion. It is however only justice to 
Mr. Milman to add, that the excep- 
tionable passages are introduced 
merely for the purpose of contrast, 
and of exciting an abhorrence of 
vice: but even abhorrence is dearly 
purchased at the price of familiarity. 
We reverence the purity of a Benina 
or a Pamela; but we see no direct 
benefit, and much evil, likely to 
acerue from exposing to public 
vaze the arts and blandishments by 
which they were assailed. 

Of Mr. Milman’s style our limits 
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do not allow us to say much. We 
cannot enter into a detailed critj- 
cism; and must therefore content 
ourselves with observing, that it is a 
modification of the ancient Greck 
drama, chiefly following the exam- 
ple which has been already attempt- 
ed by Milton, in lis Comus. It is 
quite clear that Mr. Milman never 
intended his dramas for the stage ; 
indeed, he has so stated in one of 
his prefaces. This will account for 
the departure which is frequently 
observable from the rules of the re- 
gular Greek drama, with regard to 
the introduction and the appearance 
of the personages, and the parts 
sustained by the several choruses ot 
virgins. In the Fall of Jerusalem 
there isa very evident violation of the 
rules of the Epoporia. By those rules 
our sympathies ought ever to be 
excited for the suffering, for the 
oppressed, and not the oppressors ; 
whereas the characters of the be- 
sieged inhabitants of the devoted 
city, particularly of their bigoted. 
infuriate, and profligate leaders, are 
depicted in such repulsive colours, 
that it is impossible to find the 
heart otherwise than steeled against 
emotions of pity. Their savage 
hatred, their brutal sensuality, thei: 
cruelty, and their infatuated preju- 
dice, particularly when opposed to 
the valour and clemency of the Ro- 
mans, and their leader Titus, com- 
pel the leaning of our sy mpathies to 
the side of the latter. This is un- 
poetical ; but their are two reasons 
for it,—the truth of history, and the 
predictions of the Prophets. Both 
these would otherwise have been 
violated. It was an extraordinary 
case, taken quite out of the opera- 
tion of customary rules; and _ so it 
happened, that while that devoted 
people were suffering the vengeance 
of the Almighty, and enduring the 
self-imprecated punishment of their 
national guilt in the murder of his 
Son, the justice of their merited 
doom and the equity of the Divine 
administration were to shine so con- 
spicuously, that they were to be 
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“ hated of men” as well as rejected 
by God: and one part of their fear- 
ful destiny was to be, that in the 
midst of their heavy affliction and 
accumulated woes, “no one should 
regard, neither should any man pity 
them.”* How far such a subject 
was fitted, at the expense ofa sacri- 
fice of all our sympathies for the 
sufferers, for the sacred drama, we 
shall not attempt to decide, except 
by remarking, thatif its suitableness 
be estimated by the depth of inte- 
rest taken in it -by the reader, our 
conclusion will not be against the 
Fall of Jerusalem. 

To give an outline, or narrate the 
plot, of the several poems before us 
is incompatible with our limits ; and 
indeed it is the less necessary he- 
cause a sufficient acquaintance with 
them is doubtless acquired already 
by many of our readers. But we 
cannot withhold some extracts. We 
begin with the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The following are the reflections 
of Titus at the sight of the beautiful 
but guilty city. 


It must be— 
And yet it moves ne, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That Ruin’s merciless ploughshare must 
pass o’er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace, 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o'er line, 
Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still and nearer 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and sump- 
tuous palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspers’d ; 
Here towers of war that frowg in massy 
strength. 
While over all hangs the rich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And as our clouds of battle dust and smoke 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturb’d and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven ! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinna- 
cles! 





* Of course we are not justifying this con- 
duct of the nations, especially of Christian 
natioas, towards the Jews; we are merely 
Stating a remarkable coincidence of predic- 
tion and fact. Greatly do we rejoice that a 
far more Christian spirit is at length awak- 
ened toward: that long-persecuted people. 
Curist. Ossery. No. 258. 





The very sun, as though he worshipp'd there 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roots ; 

And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery-sculptured capital, 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams 
By Hercules! the sight might almost Win 
The offended majesty of Rome to merey.”’ 
—Fall, pp. 7, 8. 


There is muchto be admired in 
these lines; and although nothing 


more than the exquisite beauty of 


the structures and the temple which 
he was about to destroy, but willing 
to save, occasioned the regrets of 
the Roman, even these were sufli- 
cient to awaken them. But 


There had been tears from holier eyes than 
his 

Pour'd o'er thee, Zion! yea,the Son of Man 

That, thy devoted, hour Sanco and wept : 


and perhaps in the whole compass of 
the sacred writings there is not a pas- 
sage of deeper pathos than that which 
records the compassionate grief of 
Jesus Christ over that obstinate 
city. His disciples appeared not 
less struck than Titus with the ma- 
jesty of its architectural greatness. 
** Master seest thou what stones and 
buildings are here ?” But he replied, 
* Verily I say unto you, There shall 
not be left one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down.” 
* And when he beheld the city,” 
not for its houses and palaces destin- 
ed to destruction, but for the guilt 
and woes of its rebellious people, 
“he wept over it, saying, Oh Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem ! how often would 
I have gathered thy children togeth- 
er, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye 
would not !” 

Mr. Milman has allowed elegant 
scope to his imagination in the fol- 
lowing description of Miriam’s way 
to meet Javan, by Siloe’s fount; but 
we cannot avoid the remark, that 
the lengthened dialogues and elabo- 
rately polished sentiments of many 
ofthe characters in the drama are 
somewhat unnatural and improba- 
ble: they are elegantly descriptive : 
but they are more the language of 
the poet himself, than of many of his 
unpoetic groups. 
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** Oh God ! thou surely dost approve mine 
act, 

For thou didst bid thy soft and silver moon 

To light me back upon my intricate way. 

Even o’er each shadowy thing at which I 
trembled 

She pour’d a sober beauty, and my terror 

Was mingled with a sense of calm delight. 

How changed that way! When yet a laugh- 
ing child, 

It was my sport to thread that broken stair 

That from our house leads down ipto the 
vale 

By which, in ancient days, the maidens stole 

To bathe in the cool fountain’s secret waters. 

In each wild olive trunk, and twisted root 

Of sycamore, with ivy overgrown, 

I have nestled, and the flowers would scem 
to welcome me. 

I lov'd it with a child’s capricious love, 

Because none knew it but myself. Its lone- 
liness 

I loved ; for still my sole companions there, 

The doves, sate murmuring in the noon-day 


sun. 
Ah ! now there broods no bird of peace and 
love! 
Even as I pass’d a sullen vulture rose, 
And heavily it flapped its huge wings o'er me, 
As theugh o’ergorged with blood of Israel.” 
—Fall, pp. 23, 24. 


The “ bright shining of this soft 
and silver moon” seems to have 
been forgotten by the fair converted 
Jewess, when she refers to this little 
nocturnal trip in another part of the 
work, and asks, 

“Will the night 
Once more, the secret, counsel-keeping night, 


Veil the dark path which leads to Siloe’s 
fountain °”’ 


But we know the poet, like the 
painter, has the licence to dispose 
the clouds at pleasure ; and besides, 
the moon herself has changes: still 
we should not have objected to a 
consistency in the narrative. 

The interposition of the high 
priest to stay the contending jea- 
lousies of John and Simon, those 
“sworded delegates” whose “ bit- 
terness and wrath” were equalled 
only by their “clamor and evil 
speaking,” is finely described ; and 
so are also the two bold but ex- 
pressive images by which he shews 





them the evils of their intestine 
broils, 
apeed wasting 
In civil strife the blood that might preserve” 
them. ; 
“The corrent, that in one broad channel 
rolling 


Bears down the labour’d obstacles of man, 





The o’erstriding bridge, the fix'd and ponde: 
ous dam, 

Being sever'd in its lazy separate course 

Suffers control, and stagnates to its end. 

And so ye fall, because ye do disdain 

To stand together—like the pines of Leba 
non, 


That when in one vast wood they crown the 


hill, 


From their proud heads shake off the unin. 


juring tempest ; 
But when their single trunks stand bare am: 
naked 
Before the rushing whirlwind, one by one 
It hurls the uprooted trunks into the vale.” 
—lIbid. p. 42. 


We have remarked, that Mr. Mil- 
man seems to have had _ in view, in 
the arrangement of his poems, that 
modification of the Greek drama 
adopted by Milton in his Comus ; 
but we imagine that he has marked 
the peculiarities of our great poet 
in other respects also. We allude 
particularly to his introduction of 
strange and uncommon terms, “ cha- 
rier of my tenderness,” &c. &c., and 
also tothe multiplication of learned 
names. See page 14 of Belshazzar, 
and pp. 128 and 133 of the Martyr 
of Antioch. 

We must pass over the spirited 
delineation of the creed of the infidel, 
from the lips of John the Tyrant, in 
p- 78, and also the detail of those 
portentous prodigies which accom- 
panied the fall of the wretched city ; 
the angry signs in the heavens, “ the 
fiery tressed star,” the victim cast- 
ing its young in the temple, the gates 
of its sanctuary bursting open with 
uncontrollable violence and refusing 
again 
“To close their stnbborn and rebellion 

leaves.” 


All these sad and monstrous, but 
well-attested phenomena, are de- 
tailed both with the accuracy o! 
the historian, and with the vivid 
energy of the poet. The Jews who 
communicate the reports of these 
fearful signs succeed one another 
with the same distressing rapidity 
that the servants of Job are related 
to have done, each bringing a tale 
more terrific than the last. The high 
priest himself is one of the alarmed 
reporters, and imparts that awful 
signal which is noticed by Josephus 
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and also by Tacitus, and which 
sealed the “ Ichabod” of the devoted 
city. 
“ Upon a sudden 
The pavement seem'd to swell beneath my 
feet, 
And the veil shiver’d, and the pillars rock’'d. 
And there, within the very holy of holies, 
There, from behind the winged cherubim, 
Where the ark stood, noise, hurried and tu- 
multuous, 
Was heard, as when a king with all his host 
Doth quit his palace. And anon, a voice, 
Or voices, half in grief, half anger, vet 
Nor human grief, nor anger, even it seem'd 
As though the hoarse and rolling thunder 
spake 
With the articulate voice of man, it said, 
‘ Let us Depart’ ’’*—Fall, pp. 115, 116. 


That other awful climax of misery 
and famine which the Prophet fore- 
told as the perfection of distress, 
and which even Voltaire thought 
too consummate to be overlooked, 
and therefore introduced in his de- 
scription of the siege of Paris, (see 
the Henriade)—we mean the moth- 
er devouring her own child ; this also 
Mr. Milman has admirably painted, 
and has availed himself of a feature 
in the prediction which, Voltaire 
having neglected, renders our au- 
thor’s description greatly superior 
to that of the French poet. It is 
the character and rank in life of the 
female whase deed of desperation is 
the subject of remark. 


“ Yes, we know her, 
The tender and the delicate of women, 
That would not set her foot upon the ground 
For delicacy and very tenderness.” —Ibid. p. 
118. 


We wish we had room for the 
effect of that judicious incident, the 
conversation of Miriam with the old 
man who had been an eye witness 
of the crucifixion; but we can only 
refer to it. There is, however, one 
feature of that awful and calamitous 
period so striking, and so power- 


* We particularly recommend our youthful 
readers to compare the account given by Jo- 
sephus in his “ Wars of the Jews,” book vi. 
chap. 5., with the remarkable confirmation in 
Tacitus, Annal, xv. 47. Hist. }. v.13. The 
Jast passage is very striking, “ Audita, major 
humana, vox excedere Deos.”’ Surely “ their 
house was left unto them desolate.” They 
may also profitably refer to Eusebius’ History, 
i. xi. c. 8°Plin. Nat. Hist. ii. 84; Sen. Quest. 
‘1.3 and Taeit. Aunal. ii. and xvid3. 
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fully pourtrayed, that we must give 
it entire to our readers. It appears 
to us among the most impressive 
parts of the poems ; and the contrast 
afforded by it to the bridal song of 
Salone heightens in this particular, 
although in other parts it interferes 
with, the general effect : 


Woe! woe! woe! 


Alas' 


* VOICE WITHIN. 
FIRST JEW. 

The son of Hananiah ! is’t not he 
THIRD JEW. Whom said’st? 
sECOND geEW. Art thou a stranger in Je- 

rusalem, 

That thou rememberest not that fearful man? 
FOURTH JEW. Speak! speak! we know 

not all, 
SECOND JEW. Why thus it was: 

A rude and homely dresser of the vine, 

He had come up to the Feast of Taberna- 

cles, 

When suddenly a spirit fell upon him, 

Evil or good we know not. Ever since, 

(And now seven years are pastsince it befell. 

Our city then being prosperous and at peace.) 

He hath gone wonleeian through the dark- 

ling streets 

At midnight under the cold quiet stars ; 

He hath gone wandering throngh the crowd 

ed market 

At noonday under the bright blazing sun, 

With that one ominous ciy of ‘ Woe, woe, 

woe !’ 

Some scoff'd and mock'd him, some would 

give him food ; 

He neither curs'd the one, nor thank’d the 

other, 

The Sanhedrim bade scourge him, and my- 

self 

Beheld him lash’d, till the bare bones stood 

out 

Through the maim’d flesh ; still, still he only 

cried, 

Woe to the city, till his patience wearied 

The angry persecutors. When they freed 

him, 

‘Twas still the same,the incessant Woe, woe, 

woe. 

But when our siege began, awhile he ceased, 

As though his prophecy were fulfill’d: tll 

now 

We had not heard his dire and boding voice. 
wirHin. Woe! woe! woe! 
yosnua, the son of HIananiah. Woe' woe' 
A voice from the East! a voice from the 

West! 

From the four winds a voice against Jerusa- 

lem ! 

A voice against the Temple of the Lord ! 

A voice against the bridegrooms and the 

brides ! 

A voice against all people of the land' Woe ' 

woe! woe! 
SECOND Jew. They are the very words, 
the very voice 

Which we have heard solong. And yet, me- 

thinks, : 

There is a mournful triumph in the tone 
Ne'er heard before. His eyes, that were 

of old 

Fix'd on the earth, now wander all abroad, 
As though the tardy consummation 
Afflicted him with wonder-——Hark ! again. 


7 
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CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 
Now the jocund song is thine, 
Bride of David's kingly line ! 
How thy dove-like bosom trembleth, 
And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the dews of eve 
A moist and tremulous glitter leave 
On the bashful sealed lid! 
Close within the bride-veil hid, 
Motionless thou sit’st and mute ; 
Save that at the soft salute 
Of eaeh entering maiden friend 
Thou dost rise and softly bend. 
Hark ! a brisker, merrier glee ! 
‘The door unfolds,x—‘tis he, ’tis he. 
Thus we jiftour lamps to meet him, 
Thus we touch our lutes to greet him. 
Thou shalt give a fonder meeting, 
Thou shalt give a tenderer greeting. 

JosHua. Woe! woe! 

4 voice from the East! a voice from the 
West! 

From the four winds a voice against Je- 

rusalein ! 

A voice against the temple of the Lord! 

A voice against the bridegrooms and the 

brides ! 

A voice against all the people of the land! 
Woe! woe !——[ Bursts cway, followed by 
Second Jew. P 

FIRST JEW. Didst speak ? 

THIRD JEW. ’ 
FOURTH JEW. 
spake 7 
FIRST JEW (to the Second returning.) Thou 

follow’dst him ! what now ! 
SECOND JEW. ‘Iwas atrue prophet! 
THE JEws. Wherefore ? Where went he? 
SECOND yew. ‘To the outer wall ; 
And there he suddenly cried out and sternly, 
* A voice against the son of Hananiah! 
Woe, woe!’ and at the instant, whether 
struck 
By a chance stone from the enemy’s engines, 


down 
He sank and died !""—F al), pp. 109—114. 


We must here close our citations 
from the “ Fall of Jerusalem.” It 
was the first of the three poems, 
and we incline to think not the least 
worthy of the pen of the writer. 
Perhaps the others have, in a small 
degree, suffered from the circum- 
stance of a considerable similarity 
being observable in them to the 
first. ‘The style, the plan, the inci- 
dent, the characters, bear a strong 
resemblance; and if the poet’s 
name had not been affixed to the 
two last, it would have been imme- 
diately known to whom they should 
be ascribed. Of the “ Fall of Jeru- 
sulem” we must say we think it well 
calculated to promote the end so 
deservedly wished by its author, of 
attracting to this indubitable evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, 
the attention of many persons, who 


0. 
Look’d he on ws as he 
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but for the charms and graces of 


poetic embellishment, might never 
have fixed on the less engaging but 


still highly interesting statement of 


the Jewish and classic historians, 
We notice but few deviations from 
the strict line of historical truth ; for 
Mr. Milman’s accuracy is particu- 
larly observable, and the facts them- 
selves are deeply poetic ; but there 
are necessarily some embellishments ; 
and the clouds that envelop the 
waning glory of Jerusalem have 
been tinged by the poet with a 
transparent beauty. ‘The Jewish 
city appears like the Phoenix, glo- 
rious in its flames, although, unlike 
that fabled bird, it has not arisen 
from them. Centuries after, when 
the apostate Julian attempted to 
invalidate the prophecies of an utter 
overthrow, by raising the Temple 
from its ruins, the flame broke forth 
from its hiding place, and scattered 
his profane purposes. Voltaire and 
his friends had cherished the same 
project, but without better success ; 
though, had the plan been carried 
into effect, it would not have inva- 
lidated the prediction, which has 
been abundantly fulfilled. And yet 
Jerusalem shall once again arise 
from the dust; (whether literally is 
a point of little comparative mo- 
ment) a day is coming when she 
shall awake to a repentance, deep 
as has been her guilt, and attain a 
splendour brighter than her former 
glory ; and, though she has long 
lain among the ashes, she shall yet 
be “ beautiful as a dove that is co- 
vered with silver wings, and her 
feathers like gold.” 

The observations which fell from 
us in respect to the “ Fall of Jeru- 
salem,” will apply equally to the 
chaste sentiments, the calm classical 
dignity of poetic expression, and 
also the lengthened dialogues which 
pervade the other two works. Mr. 
Milman never treats a sacred sub- 
ject in other than sacred words. 
We admire much the opening of 
Belshazzar, with the descent of the 
destroying angel to the luxurious 
Babylon. As he passed 
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“ Down the deep bosom of unbounded space, 

The manifest bearer of Almighty wrath, 

| saw the angel of each separate star 

Folding his wings in terror, o’er his orb 

Of golden fire ; and shuddering ull 1 pass’d 

To pour elsewhere Jehovah's cup of ven- 
geance.”’ p. 6. 


But, alas! even here we trace the 

miseries of Jerusalem, a forlorn and 

pining captive. She was indeed on 

the eve of deliverance ; but we hear 

the doleful sighs of her bondage, as 

her children, seated by the waters 

of Babylon, take 

“Their wind caressed harps, whose half 
breathed sounds, 

Scarce louder than the rippling river’s dash, 

Around the matted sedge ; and still they 
poured 

Their voices down the stream, as though 
they wished 

Their songs to pass away to other lands 


Beyond the bounds of their captivity,’* 
—Belshazzar, pp. 28, 29. 


We could gladly extract the 
beautiful hymn with which Imlah 
endeavours to calm the agitation of 
himself and his wife Naomi, under 
the bereavement of their child, Be- 
nina, and his heaven-directed ex- 
pectations, when 


* Their dove had fallen into the spoiler’s 
net.” 


There is an admirable point in 
Benina’s replies to the idolatrous 
priests, as they lead her through the 
progressive series of halls and cham- 
bers in the ascent of the idol tem- 
ple. The chamber of treasures, 
where the wealth of all the subject 
world piled up in order, with flam- 
ing gold and ivory and gems, ap- 
peared enough, if all mankind were 
kings, to crown each brow with an 
imperial diadem, awakened in her 
mind only the prophetic lamenta- 
tion, “ How hath the golden city 
ceased /” Other equally apt and 


* We cannot avoid this opportunity of 
pointing eut one among the occasionally 
poetic beauties of Tate and Brady’s Version 
of the Psalms. It is in the 137th Psalm, on 
the subject now beiore us: 

“ Our harps that, when with joy we sung, 

Were wont their tuneful parts to bear, 
With silent strings neglected hung, 

On willow trees which withered there.” 

See also the beautiful chorus to the 80th 
Psalm, in verses, 3, 7, and 19. 
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affecting recollections are created 
in the chamber of kings, of the 
captive gods, and of the dreamers. 
The scene in the festive hall of riot 
is admirably painted, when, in the 
very crisis of his blasphemies, the 
impious speech of the imperial mad- 
man is averted by the sight of that. 
dark and bodiless hand which upon 
the wall of his palace appeared, 


“ Gliding in shadowy, slow, gigantic black- 
ness. 

Lo! fiery letters, where it moves, break out 

"Tis there—'tis gone :—'tis there again—no, 
nought 

But those strange characters of flame that 


burn 
Upon the unkindled wall.’—Belshaz. p. 105. 


The pride of the Babylonian mon- 
arch is well sustained to the last ; as 
are the mingled emotions of haugh- 
tiness and maternal tenderness in 
the character of the queen mother : 
but neither the din of battle nor the 
dread of death; neither the soft at- 
tentions of Nitocris nor the whispers 
of the yet soothing flatterer, Hope, 
can divert Belshazzar’s attention 
from the ominous handwriting : 


“ BELSHAZZAR. I cannot fight vor fly 
where’er I move, 

On shadowy battiement, or cloud of smoke, 

That dark unbodied hand waves to and fro, 

And marshals me the way to death—to death 

That stilieludes me. Every blazing wall 

Breaks out in those red characters of fate ; 

And when I raised my sword to war, me- 
thought 

That dark-stoled Prophet stood between, 
and seem'd 

Rebuking Heaven for its slow consumma 


tion 
Of his dire words.”’ Ibid p. 147. 


We must now find room for a few 
extracts from the “ Martyr of An- 
tioch,”’ and we only regret they must 
be few. We are unwilling, how- 
ever, that the following statement 
in the poet’s preface should pass 
unnoticed by our readers, because 
it explains his views in the selection 
of his subjects in the very light in 
which we should wish to place 
them. Having premised that his 
heroine, Saint Margaret, was the 
daughter of a heathen priest, and 
beloved by Olybius, the prefect of 
the East, who wished to marry her— 
one therefore wha, by her open 
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avowal of her Christian principles, 
was forfeiting the highest earthly 
honours and pleasures—he says : 


“The martyrologists have dwelt al- 
most exclusively on the outward and 
bodily sufferings of the early Christians. 
They have described with almost ana- 
tomical precision the various methods 
of torture. The consequence has been, 
the neglect of their writings ; in peru- 
sing which, a mind of the least sensi- 
bility shrinks with such loathing and 
abhorrence from the tedious detail of 
suffering, as to become insensible to 
the calm resignation, the simple devo- 
tion, the exulting hope of the sufferer. 
But these writers have rarely and 
briefly noticed the internal and mental 
agonies to which the same circumstan- 
ces imevitably exposed the converts. 
The surrender of life, when it appeared 
most highly gifted with the blessings of 
Providence ; the literal abandonment 
of this world, when all its pleasures, its 
riches, and its glories were in their 
power ; the violent severing of those 
ties which the gentle spirit of Christiap- 
ity had the more endeared ; the self- 
denial not of the ungodly lusts, but of 
the most innocent affections ; that last 
and most awful conflict, when ‘ brother 
delivered brother unto death, and the 
father the child,’ when ‘a man’s foes 
were those of his own household ;— it 
was from such trials, not those of the 
fire and the stake alone, that the meek 
religion of Christ came forth trium- 
phant.” Martyr, pp. vi, vii. 


It is in this sort of situation the 
author has proposed to represent the 
heroine of his poem. He has beau- 
tifully contrasted with that Chris- 
tian faith, of which she became so 
eminent a saint and bright an orna- 
ment, the most sublime and natural of 
the heathen superstitions, the wor- 
ship of the Sun; and it is his wish, 
that while his readers are aware that 
the poem is a work of imagination, 
they should, at the same time recol- 
lect that there were multitudes who 
really laid down their lives for the 
faith of Christ, under circumstances 
equally appalling and afflicting with 
those of Margarita, Fabius, and Dio- 
dotus. Indeed the testimony of 
Julian himself is decisive to this 
point : ** Tanquam apes ad alvearia 
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(like bees to their hives) sic ill 
(Christiani) ad martyra.’ The 
principle of the martyrs was, “ Me- 
lius est omnia mala pati quam malo 
cousentire :” and under the influ- 
ence of this principle, they went 
forth with calmness, some even with 
a hallowed cheerfulness, to the ago- 
nies of Martyrdom. We speak not 
of arash and indiscreet zeal, which, 
spurning all the dictates of a prudent 
regard to personal safety, and over- 
looking all the directions of the 
Saviour for an unprovoking, as well 
as uncompromising, conversation, 
burst away from every caution, as it 
impatient for the scourge or the 
stake, in an unauthorised expecta- 
tion of the excess of glory which 
should follow. This spirit soon ap- 
peared more allied to cowardice than 
to courage ; and not a few instances 
occur of such, after “ being harness: 
ed and carrying bows,” “ turning 
themselves back in the day of bat- 
tle.” Even the sacred records are 
not without instances of this kind. 
Impetuosity and self dependence 
have usually been followed by gross 
defections; and “ pride and a haugh- 
ty spirit” have proved but the pre- 
cursors of “a fall.” Mr. Milman 
has explicitly marked his sentiments 
on this subject, in his beautiful delin- 
eation of the characters of Calan- 
thias and Charinus, especially the 
last; who, after “ calling on his head 
the glorifying axe,” and irritating 
the reluctant persecution of the Ro- 
man prefect in terms almost anti- 
Christian, at last “ foreswore his 
God.” He says: 


** The blinding flames scorch'd up into mine 
eyes ; 

And the false devils murmur'd all around me 

Solt sounds of water.’ 

“ Hah! they point at me, 

The angels from the clouds, my blissful 
brethren, 

That mount in radiance : ere they’re lost 
light, 

With “sad, and solemn, and reproachfu! 
voices, 

They call me Judas—Judas, that betray'd, 

That 0 ‘'d his blest Master—and him 
self— 

Accurst of men—and outcast from thy fold, 

Oh Christ ! and for my pride! why thea I'v 
wrap 

My soul! in stern obduracy, and live 
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As jocund as the careless heathen here. 

No Peter’s tears fill my dry eyes ; no beam 
Of mercy on my darkening soul—On, on— 
And [ will laugh, and in my laughter sing 

Jo tnumphe ! Io pwan !”"—Martyr, pp. 154, 
155. 


Very different is the calm, col- 


lected, and prepared firmness of 


Diodotus ; 


“ Diodatus, great prefect, 

In the arena, as became a soldier, 

He stood with undiscoloured cheek, while 
lay 

The crouching lion stiffening all his mane, 

With his white-gleaming teeth, and lashing 
tail, 

Scourging to life the slumbering wrath within 
him. 

But the calm victim look’d upon the people, 

Piled o’er each other in the thronging seats, 

And utter’d these strange weords— Alas! 
lost souls, 

There’s one that fiercer than yon brinded 
lion, 

Is prowling round, insatiate to devour— 

Nought more we heard, but one long savage 
howl 

Of the huge monster as he sprang, and then 

The oieling of his ravening jaws.” —Ibid. 

p. 152. 


The wisdom which is intended to 


be ascribed to Fabius, the Bishop of 


Antioch is amply evidenced by the 
sage and well-timed rebuke addressed 
by him to those two ardent spirits, 
Calanthias and Charinus. The pas- 
sage in which he paraphrases the 
scriptural statement, “ a thousand 
years are with the Lord but as one 
day,” is marked by great poetical 
beauty. 
“ Cease, Calanthias, cease : 


And thou, Charinus. Oh, my brethren, God 
Wil! summon those whom he hath chosen, 


to sit 

In garments dyed with their own blood 
around 

The Lamb in heaven; but it becomes not 
man 


To affect with haughty and aspiring violence 

The loftiest throne, ambitious for bis own, 

And not his Master’s glory. Every star 

Ts not a sun, nor every Christian soul 

Wrapt to a seraph. But for thee, Calan- 
thias, 

Thou know’st not whether even this night 
shall burst 

The impatient vengeance of the Lord, or 
rest 

Myriads ofhumanyears. For what are they 

What are our ages, but a few brief waves 

From the vast ocean of eternity, 

That break upon the shore of this our world, 

And so ebb back into the immense profound, 

Which He on high, even at one instant, 

_ sweeps 
With his omniscient sight.”—Martyr, pp. 


40, 41. 
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We wish our limits allowed us to 
extract the pensive musing of the 
lovely Margarita in the desecrated 
grove of Daphne, so lately echoing 
with the dulcet strains of her own 
then idolatrous lyre; that polluted 
but most beauteous scene, 


“ A second Eden, like the first defiled with 
sin ;” 


or her still more striking soliloquy 
when confined within the * cold and 
damp, and gloomy prison walls” of 
Antioch, admiring that sovereign 
mercy which had rescued her from 
her delusions, and wondering that 
one “ whose tainted hands so late 


“* Served at the idol’s altar,” should be 
* Chosen to bear the cross, and wéar on high 
The martyr’s robes enwoven of golden light.’” 


Her conversation with her father 
Callias, who seems to have felt for 
his fair child a parental love and ad- 
miration almost as idolatrous as that 
towards his deity, is full of pathos, 
but combines with the  tenderest 
filial affection the most decisive reli- 
gious constancy. She declares the 
circumstances which first wrought 
in her soul a conviction of the power 
of the Christian faith, the spectacle 
of an earlier Martyr than herself. 

The foliowing passages—in whicl:, 
after Olybius has caused the splen- 
did glories of his own costly palace. 
and the awful preparatives for the 
next day’s dark and bloody sacri- 
fice, to be contrasted by Margarita. 
and has pressed again the offer ot 
his love with the fearful alternative 
of a participation in one or other of 
these scenes, she avows her choice 
of the funeral pyre, and alleges tly 
reasons for that mysterious choice—- 
are too beautiful to be passed over. 


“Oh! hear me, 

Olybius—Showd we look to-morrow eve 

On that sad court of death, the winds thar 
bore 

The groans of anguish will have died in 
silence ; 

The untainted earth have drunk the blood, 
nor trace 

Remain of all those Christian multitudes, 

Save some smal! urns of dust. A few years 
pass'd, 

Could we look round where stands this spa~ 
cious palace, 
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Yon throne of gold, these high and arching 
roofs, 

Even on thine own majestic shape, Olybius 

Will the distinguished dust of these proud 

chambers, 

Or even thine own embalmed ashes, wear 

The stamp and impress of their kingly lord ? 

ee same scorn will the coarse peasant’s 
oot 


Tread all beneath it. But the soul—the 


soul 

‘What then will be its separate doom ? What 
seats 

Of light and bliss will hold to-morrow’s vic- 
tims ! 

On what dark beds shall those recline, who 
have shone 

A little longer in this cloudy sphere, 

Aid bask’d within the blaze of human glory, 

Ere yet the eternal night hath gather'd 
them 

In darkness !—Ol! were this world all, 
Olybius, 

With joy would I become thy cupbearer, 

And minister the richest wine of life, 

Long as thy mortal lips could quaff of bliss. 

But now a nobler service doth become me ; 

Til use thy fabling poet's phrase, and be 

Thy Hebe, with officious hand to reach thee 

The ambrosial cup of everlasting gladness.” 

— Martyr, pp. 98—100. 


* Thou smil’st on me as with a scornful 
pity : ' 

I may not scorn, but from my inmost soul 

[ pity thee. These tears, these bursting 
tears, 

Flow but for thee, Olybius! Little know’st 
thou 

What sacrifice it were to abandon now 

The saintly quiet of the unwedded state ; 

Where all the undistracted spirit dwells 

On heaven alone; nor love, nor hope, nor 
duty, 

Nor daily thought, nor nightly dream with- 
drawa 

From Him, who is the sun to that pale 
flower 

The virgin’s heart. Those silent stars above 
us 

\re not so pure, so calm, so far removed 

From earth, as maidens dedicate to Clirist ; 

And I would quit that cloudless course on 
high 

‘To wander in the darkling world with thee.’ 

~-Thid. pp. 101, 102. 


Not less chaste in their concep- 
tion are all the hymns of the Chris- 
tians. The funeral anthem over one 
departed spirit who had been sum- 
moned away by a more _ peaceful 
messenger than the heralds of mar- 
tyrdom, is characterized by exqui- 
site simplicity : we can, however, 
only refer to it, and to those sounds, 
* so full of melancholy, yet so like 
to joy,” that broke from the lips of 
the sufferers on their way to the 
amphitheatre of death. But Mar- 
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garita’s hymn we cannot suppress ; 
and although the devoted admira- 
tion of her father, and Olybius, and 
the “ virgins that bore her compa- 


ny,” and all the worshippers of 


Apollo, had raised our expectations 
to an elevation which we almost 
feared the strains of Margarita’s 
lyre itself, when it was once again 
strung to this new theme, would 
have scarcely reached, we must say 
our hopes have experienced no dis- 
appointment. 


_ * See, then, she strikes the lyre 
With the God's extatic fervor.” 


“ CALLIAS. Peace—oh peace ' 
And I shall hear once more before I die 
That voice on which I’ve lived these long, 

long years. 
Hark, even the winds are mute to hear hei 
—Peace ! 


MAR. What means yon blaze on high ? 
The empyrean sky : 
Like the rich vale of some proud fane is 
rending. 
I see the star-paved land, 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows 
ascending : 
Some with their wings dispread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some mission of God's love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration 
starting 5 
Behold! the appointed messengers are they : 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls 
away. 


Higher and higher still 
More Jofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of the everlasting dwe! 
ling. 
Cherub and seraph pace 
The illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes from thei: 
white shoulders swelling. 
From all the harping throng 
Bursts the tumultuous song, 
Like the «anceasing sounds of cataracts 
pouring, 
Hosanna o'er Hosanna louder soaring ; 
That, faintly echoing down to earthly cars, 
Hath seem'd the concert sweet of the har- 
monious spheres. ‘ 


Still my rapt spirit mounts, 
And lo! beside the founts 
Of flowing light Christ’s chosen saints 
reclining ; 
Distinct amid the blaze 
Their palm-crown’d heads they raise, 
Their white robes even through that o’er- 
powering lustre shining. 
Each in his place of state, 
Long the bright Twelve have sate, 
O’er the celestial Sion high uplifted ; 
While those with deep prophetic raptures 
gifted, 
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Wwhere Life’s glad river rolls its tideless 
streams, 

Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly 
dreams. 


Again—I see again 
The great victorious train, 
fhe martyr Army from their toils reposing : 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air, 
Even their immortal limbs, the signs of 
vounds disclosing. 
Oh, holy Stephen ! thou 
Art there, and on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying, 
When under the heap'd stones in anguish 
lying 
Thy clasping hands were fondly spread to 
heaven, 
And thy last accents pray’d thy foes might 
be forgiven. 


Beyond ! ah, who is there 
With the white snowy hair ? 
‘Tis he—'tis he, the Son of Man appearing ! 
At the right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph host behold with awe 
and feanng. 
O’er him the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his lofiiest seat o'er- 
arching. 
Hark—thunders from bis throne, like steel- 
clad armies marching— 
The Christ! the Christ commands us to his 
home ! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, 
we come '’’—Martyr, pp. 146—149. 


The last passage which we shall 
extract is the account given by an 
officer to the agitated pretect of Mar- 
garita’s death. It is highly wrought, 
and of the deepest interest. 

* OFFICER. Hear me but a while. 
She bad beheld each sad and cruel death ; 
And if she shudder’d, ‘twas as one that 

strives : 

With nature’s soft infirmity of pity, 
One look to heaven restoring all her calm- 


ness ; 

Save when that dastard did renounce bis 
faith, 

And she shed tears for him. Then led they 
forth 


Old Fabius. When a guick and sadden cry 

Of Callias, and a parting in the throng, 

Proclaim’d her father’s coming. Forth she 
sprang, 

And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s kuees, 
and said— 

‘ Thou know’st me ; when thou laid’st on thy 
sick bed, 

Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning 
brow. 

There was an infant play’d about thy cham- 
ber, 

And thy pale cheek would smile and weep 
at once, 

Gazing upon that almost orphan’d child— 

Oh! by its dear and precious memory, 

I do beseech thee slay me first and quickly : 

Tis that my father may not see my death.’ 


Curist. Osseryv. No. 258. 
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caLtyias. Oh cruel kindness! and | 
would have closed 

Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle 
pressure ; : 

I would have smoothed thy beauteous limbs, 
and laid 

My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 

oLyBius. Good father! 

to call thee so, 

How do I envy thee this her last fondness ; 

She had no dying thought of me—Go on. 


once | thought 


orricer. With that the headsman wiped 
from his swarth cheeks 
A moisture like to tears. 
while, 
On the cold block composed her head, and 


But she, mean- 


cross d 

Iler hands upon her bosom, that scarce 
heaved, 

She was so tanquil ; cautious, lest her gar- 
ments 7 


Should play the traitors to her modest care 

And as the cold wiud touched her naked 
neck, 

And fanu'd away the few unbraided hairs, 

Blushes oerspread her face, and she look'd 
up 

As softly to reproach his tardiness : 

And some fell down upon their knees, some 
clasp’d 

Their hands, enamour’d even to adoration 

Of that half-smiling face and bending form. 


CALLIAS. But he—but 
executioner 


he—the savage 





OFFICER. He trembled. 

caLtsas. Ha! 
head * 

And the axe slid from out his palsied hand ¢ 


God's blessing on his 





OFFICER. He gave it to another. 
CALLIAS. And 
OFFICER. It fell. 


CALLIAS. I see it, 
I see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood '—my 
daugiiter’s blood! 
Ofi—let me loose. 


OFFICER. Where goest thou ? 
CALLIAS. To the Christian, 
To learn the faith in whieh my daughter 
died, 
And follow her as quickly as 
—Martyr, pp. 159—162. 


I may.”’— 


This beautiful drama then closes 
with the hymn of the Christians, 
whose numbers are swelled by a 
multitude of new converts, baptized, 
like Margarita herself, for the mar- 
tyred saints, on the very Aceldama 
of their death*. Antioch opens her 


* Justin Martyr, who has given a 
larger record of the persecutions to 
which the early Christians were sub- 
30 
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gates to pour forth the tide of a 
stricken, astonished, and, ia the end, 
converted people. They 


** Sing to the Lord—it is not shed in vain, 

The blood of martyrs! from its freshening 
rain 

High springs the church like some fount- 
shadowing palm ; 

The nations crowd beneath its branching 
shade, 

Of its green leaves are kingly diadems made, 

And wrapt beneath its deep embosoming 
calm 

Earth sinks to slumber like the breezeless 
deep, 

And war’s tempestuous vultures fold their 
wings and sleep.” 


On the whole then, we regard 
Mr. Milman with very grateful emo- 
tions, and, in times like the present, 
when the powers of the poet are so 
rarely called into exercise on sub- 
jects and for purposes like those 
which he has proposed for his at- 
tention, he deserves at our hands 
an unfeigned tribute of thanks. 
His three poems appear well cal- 
eulated to further those interests 
which we are glad to learn from 
the preface to one of his poems, he 
considers so paramount, as that “ in 
subservience to them alone, our time 





jected by the Roman government than 
any other writer, attributes to these very 
scenes his own conversion. He could 
not witness the calm intrepidity with 
which the Christians met their terrific 
and agonizing deaths, without a silent 
conviction, which at length struggled 
into a public avowal, that the principles 
which could suggest such fortitude 
must be indeed worthy of adoption. 
The passage is in his first Apology, p. 
90. 


Kai VaR autos SYW ToS TlAarwvog 
xaspuv Oidayuaos (exulting in the te- 
nets of his philosophy) diaSarAowevss 
oxsuv Xeiciavss, vgwy OF apo€ss mpeg Sa- 
VaTov, Xo woven To (HARM) voLiZ omever 
Qofspa, Evevouv aduvarov eivou ev xoLxIe 
xos QIAndowa vTapyev aviss: cig yap 
PiAnDovec, 4 axparns, xou aw S pumrivery 
Cogn Bopav ayaSov nysunvos, duvair’ 
av Savarov agra%ec3as, ows cwv avis 
ayaruv cepndn oA sx ex ravlos Srv 
(wsv) ass env evdads Biotnv, xor Aav- 
Gave r3g agyovlag exsipato BY OT YE 
taulov KATHY YEAN Davevdncomsvor, 
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and talents can be worthily employ- 
ed—the interests of piety and reli- 
gion.” ‘The Fall of Babylon and 
the Fall of Jerusalem will attest, to 
those who are led to the careful 
observance of these fearful signs only 
by the attractions of immortal verse, 
those authenticated truths, that 
“sin is a reproach to any people ;” 
to professors of any religion natural, 
idolatrous, or revealed ; that “ the 
Scriptures of the prophets mus? be 
fulfilled 3” and that although the 
vengeance of an offended God ap- 
pears tardy in its movements—the 
** sentence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily” —yet at last 
“it will come and will not tarry,” 
and that too, “at such an hour as 
men think not.” And then vain 
and feeble will be all the fastnesses 
in which the rebellious and stout- 
hearted entrench themselves,—they 
shall be “crushed as before the 
moth.” Awfully insecure also is 
the deep sleep into which the indul- 
gences of a wanton riot have plunged 
them; for they shall “ awake to 
shame and everlasting contempt.” 
And with regard to the other 
work, the scene of which is laid 
in licentious Antioch and polluted 
Daphne—so licentious as to be 
shunned by any heathen who re- 
garded his moral reputation, and so 
polluted as to give rise to the pro- 
verb, “ Daphnicis moribus vivere” 
—yet even there was the power of 
the Gospel eminently displayed. 
Even in this scene of effeminacy, 
voluptuousness, and sin, did a new 
name originate for its followers ; for 
“the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians at “Antioch.” The blood of 
its early martyrs became the seed of 
future converts, and the Christian 
church was actually built upon the 
site of the temple of Apollo. Mr. 
Milman has done well then to cele- 
brate in his lofty verse the triumph: 
of the Cross, which converted the 
elysium of vice into the walk of Chris- 
tian meditation, and taught even the 
inhabitauts of Antioch to deny un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, and live 
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soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world. 


——P— 


Twenty Sermons. By the late Hen- 
ry Marryn, B. D., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain of “the Hon. the East 
India Company, on the Bengal 
Establishment. Second Edition. 
| Reprinted, London, from the 
Calcutta E:dition.] 8vo. pp. 444. 
1822. 


Tue name of Henry Martyn is so 
well known in this country, and so 
universally beloved and respected, 
as almost to supersede the necessity 
of reviewing a work to which that 
name is prefixed. If eminent ta- 
lent and distinguished piety can 
recommend a publication, Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s writings will, with men of can- 
dour and religion, stand in need of 
no further sanction: and discourses 
delivered by him in the discharge of 
his ministry, may, without hesita- 
tion, be put into the hands of any 
man as peculiarly valuable and in- 
structive. Accordingly, the volume 
which now lies before us had scarce ly 
issued from the press, before the 
opinion of the public was decisively 
pronounced: and the continually 
increasing demand for it serves to 
prove that that expectation has not 
been disappointed ; and that the 
work, purchased by many persons, in 
the first instance, from respect to the 
character of the author, is now pur- 
chased by others on account of its 
own intrinsic acknowledged excel- 
lence. 

We deem it therefore unneces- 
sary to do much more in this article 
than briefly to express our entire 
concurrence with the judgment, 


which the public has already de-, 


cisively pronounced. Had the vo- 
lume been revised for the press by 
the lamented writer himself, it is 
very possible that it would have 
appeared with a few verbal correc- 
tions, and, perhaps, with such other 
alterations asa preacher, retaining 
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the substance of his sermon, thinks 
it usually expedient to adopt, when 
presenting his discourse to the pub- 
lic through the medium of the press. 
But we prefer, on the whole, these 
discourses just as they are: they 
appear to furnish an exact view of 
the author's feelings, when address- 
ing his people as thei ir minister, and 
of his characteristic manner as a 
Christian preacher. We seem to 
possess here the unlaboured and 
spontaneous eflusions of his mind ; 
the thoughts which naturally sug- 
gested themselves to him, and the 
words in which he naturally ex- 
pressed them. We see him, as he 
was in his study and in the pulpit, 
plain and unaffected, but exhibiting 
marks of an original thinker, and a 
persuasive and powerful reasoner. 
The brief account given in the pre- 
face of his impressive and earnest 
appeals to the conscience will, by 
those that had the privilege of hear- 
ing him, readily be admiited as 
correct : it is just as applied to him 
before his departure to India; and 
certainly he was not less solemn 
and impressive, when spending his 
strength—not in vain—amidst his 
beloved countrymen, or the heathen, 
in the wide regions of pagan super- 
stitution. To those who never had 
the opportunity of witnessing his 
ministerial labours, these sermons 
alone will carry convincing evidence, 
that he laboured indeed as one that 
must give account; and that the ex- 
pressive solemnity of his manner 
must have corresponded with that 
“ power of holy love and disinteres- 
ted carnestness in his addresses 
which commended itself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” 

The sermons are twenty in num- 
ber ; and of these only one, entitled 
* Christian India,” was revised and 
published by the author. It con- 
tains the zealous testimony of Mr. 
Martyn in behalf of the British and 
Foieign Bible Society ;—a_testi- 
mony which will weigh more with 
all candid and intelligent persons 
than volumes of hostile controversy. 
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The remaining nineteen sermons are 
upon important subjects of faith and 
practice ; precisely of that descrip- 
tion which an humble inquirer after 
truth would be anxious to hear, and 
a minister when he comes toa dying 
hour would wish that he had deliv- 
ered. Their object is not to make 
men cunning in debate, but wise 
unto salvation : they inculcate the 
saving truths of revelation in the 
spirit of Christian zeal and love. 

By way of specimen of Mr. Mar- 
tyn’s usual style of treating a subject 
we will give the outline of his sixth 
sermon. It is on the deceitfulness 
of the heart, and may serve fairly 
to shew the plain and practical man- 
ner in which he seems generally to 
have addressed himself to the con- 
sideration of religious subjects. 
The text is Jer. xvii. 9: “ The 
heart is deceitful above all things.” 
The sermon commences thus— 


“In what is here said concering the 
deceitfulness of the human heart, it is 
supposed that there are many other 
things in the world deceitful; and very 
little experience is sufficieat to convince 
us that the supposition is not without 
ground. 

“1. Men are deceivers. There is no 
man so wary and cautious in his deal- 
ings with his fellow-creatures, but he 
has tound himself, at one time or other, 
over reached. In all matters of ex- 
change, buying ~ selling, lending 
money and paying it, labour and the 
remuneration for + Hal there is general- 
ly a trial of skill on each side, which 
shali get the better of the other ; and if 
thei respective claims are finally adjust- 
ed, and they come to a fair agreement, 
it is rather because one is not an over- 
match tur the other, than because they 
wish that each should have his due. 
Fraud is not confined to the lower orders 
of men; great men also can be great 
deceivers ; they make promises, ~ and 
excite expectations ; and when the time 

of fulfilment is come, it turns out that 
they meant nothing. Such is the state 
of things in societv. The armof brutal 
force being tied up by law, men endeav- 
@ur to sansty then greedy appetites by 
practising deceits. 

“2. There are other things in the 
world that deceive, but noi intentional- 
ly, such as riches, and pleasure, and hon- 
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our. They never promise any thing: 
but we will have it that they do. We 
will give them a name, which, thouch 
they disown it, we obstinately persist in 
giving : and we continue calling them 
by their wrong names, and reasoning 
from fictitious premises ; till, finding 
ourselves mistaken in the end, we cali 
them deceivers. 

“In this sense, riches deceive. We 
imagine that riches will do every thing 
for us; and fancy that he that has 
wealth equal to his wishes, is in want ot 
nothing. Yet riches can take to them- 
selves wings and fly away ; and leave 
their possessor with more wants than at 
first, and less ability to supply them. 
Or if they remain with him, it is seldom 
seen that he is happier than before, if 
so much so. Qur desires multiply with 
the means of gratifying tem; so that 
the rich man does not so much taste 
new pleasures, as provide for new wants. 

“3. There are some things that de- 
ceive us, Which are neither in theiy na- 
ture fallacious, nor such as we wish to 
be deceived about—things in which wi 


mistake through the defectiveness of 


our judgment; for instance, the provi- 
dence of God. We expect that he will 
act in some particular way, not consid- 
ering that he may have ends in view 
which are entirely unconnected with us, 
or with any thing that we have heard ; so 
we often find that he acts quite other- 
wise than we expected, and we are in 
consequence deceived. 

“ Fyrom a similar source, namely, our 
imperfection, arise those frequent dis- 
appointments which we meet with in 
our projects; our unwieldly schemes, 
in the course of time, come to nothing, 
because, with all our sagacity, we know 
nothing of the future. Hence also we 
form erioneous opinions of others: we 
have thought highly of some, whom we 
now know we were deceived in; we 
have condemned others, whom time has 
proved to be upright persons and ou 
best friends. So liable are we to be 
imposed upon by appearances !” pp. 99 
—101. 

Iie proceeds next to shew, that, 
however deceitful may be all out- 
ward things, the heart outdoes them 
all in duplicity. From this part ot 
the sermon we take the two follow- 
ing passages. 


“ Tt is humiliating to find what a de- 
ficiency of self-knowledge there is in 
others, who, of all men in the world, 
ought to know themselves best—those 
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whom God, by his grace, hath called to 
,nowledge and virtue. 

“This selt-deception appears in ma- 
ny of our habits and opmions. We 
judge one another uncharitably ; often 
nnmercifully. Looking to the righthand 
and to the left of the church ot God, we 
observe how foolish is this, and how 
wrong is that; not considermg, that 
what others do, they may do to the 
Lord, as well as we who leave it undone ; 
and, that what they may leave undone, 
they do it so to the Lord, as well as we 
who do it. (Rom. xiv. 6.) We are not now 
speaking of the sin of judging; but 
rather of the deceithulness of the heart, 
in not letting us see the sinfulness of a 
censorious temper. We acknowledge 
that we must not judge, lest we be judg- 
ed: yet we are always doimg it—why ? 
because we are so abominably proud: 
there is a secret belief that though it 
would be wrong in others to judge, we 
are privileged to do so, irom our know- 
ledge and general correctness. 

‘The heart is never more deceitful, 
than in the report which it gives of our 
progress in Christian virtues. 

“it tells us, for instance, that we have 
zeal; which zeal is often no other than 
bitterness and ill temper. We are vi0- 
lent against the misconduct of others 
not because they have sinned ag ainst 
Giod, but because they trouble and in- 
terfere with ourselves. Weare zeal- 
ous for Christ, and the spread of his 
Gospel; but cannot rejoice if the work 
be not done by ourselves and friends ; 
nay, are often so wicked as to wish the 
work may not be done at all, if it can- 
not be done in or own way. 
our zeal is of this nature, it is evidently 
pure worldliness. It is possible, nay, it 
is very easy, for our religious attach- 
ments to become in time so confined, 
that we shall seek the g 
our own communion with no higher 
motive than men seek to aggrandize 
their families and connections ; and, 


consequently, without any exercise of 


gract at all ; yet our hearts will be tell- 
ing us all the while that we are zealous 
for God. 

“ We often think that we have love, 
when we have none. ‘If ye love them 
which love you, what thank have ye ?’ 
(Luke vi.52.) If we can love those 
only who think with us, we do no more 
than every worldly man does; all fiiend- 
ships are formed in this way: simjlari- 
ty of sentiments, in politics or literature, 
brings men together—leaves no room 
for dissention—and is a reciprocal ac- 
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Now if 


rood of those of 
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knowledgment of each other's discern 

ment. But Christian love is quite an- 
other thing : it needs not the impulse of 
seliish motives, but feels the attractive 
influence of the object; it cares not 
Where that object exists ; if there be ans 
thing truly lovely in persons who even 
despise and ill treat us, we shall love it 
in spite of all; we shall open our way to 
the pearl, in spite of the tenacity of the 
shell. Ifthis be love, how lithe of it 
exists! yet all lay claim to it; they 
niust therefore deceive themselves. 


é ‘ 

“'Phere are other graces which we 
seem to see in ourselves, and are mis 
takei. oe considerations some 


tines appear so — asant to us, that our 
hearts are fall, and we speak to all of 
the happiness of religion. This we 
suppose must be Christian exper 
this isthe joy and peace promised to 
the saints; which joy is more to be 
pected than any other. It is verv often 
no more than the animal spirits, elevated 
by something that pleases self; and 
merely taking a tinge,a slight 
ing, from re ligion. Rejoice in tribula- 
tion, with a sick and dying body, desti- 
tute of friends, te mporal comitorts, and 
all other aids to cheerfulness ; or rejoice 
when your will is contradicted, and you 
are put to great inconvenience—and 
we will readily grant that your joy is 
genuine : but, in most other cases, it is 
very much to be suspected. 

* The heart very often makes use of 
the bodily constitutions of men, to im- 
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pose upon them. Many give them- 
selves credit for being humble and so- 


ber, because the constitution, being 
turally sedate, has no tendency to lead 
them into excesses to which ardent 
tempers are prone. Others impetuous- 
ly carry all before them, and despise the 
rest for want of zeal; whereas their 
own zeal is no more than the heat of 
their If we would take the 
measure of our progress in those tem- 
pers to which our natural constitutions 
ure most averse, we should more justly 
appreciate our real character. [tis by 
pursuing the opposite method, that we 
fall into mistakes.” 

* Powers of deceit may be estimated 
in various ways; but ¢ hiefly like othe: 
powers, by the eilects which they are 
able to pro luce. Dee per policy is ne- 
cessary to defraud a man of lis estate, 
than to deprive him of his garment: 
and deeper still, to change a dynasty. 
Now the heart, if left quietly to 
weave its own web, will never leave oli 
till it brings out death; nothing less 
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than the everlasting ruin of both body 
and soul in the result of its machina- 
tions, if it be allowed to complete them. 
Men exhaust their powers of invective 
against the enemy of our nation, and 
stand aghast at the unexampled suceess 
of his plans; but they have within their 
own breast a foe more insiduous ; one, 
whose scheme, if matured, will bring 
upon them far more extensive mischief. 
For what can the craftiest politicians of 
this world do but alter somewhat of the 
form ofthings, and vary what God in- 
tended should be varied? But the ope- 
rations of tie heart are connected with 
the destinies of eternity: if it fail, the 
soul may dwell with the angels, itself a 
companion for them ; if it succeed, the 
soul sinks to hell, to be for ever with the 
devils. And all this it does purely by 
fraud! The potentates of the earth find 
power, either actually brought into ac- 
tion orexhibited to intimidate, necessary 
to the execution of their schemes ; but 
the heart uses no instrument but de- 
ceit. When the soul is lost, it does not 
fall the victim of violence, but goes asa 
willing subject.”—pp. 103—108. 


The discourse concludes with 
some appropriate reflections upon 
the reality of satanic influence, and 
the necessity of the teaching and 
assistance of God’s Holy Spirit. 

We do not cite this sermon as by 
any means the most striking in the 
volume; but as one of those plain, 
simple natural discourses which 
seem to bring before us the very 
mind of the writer; and which, 
while they exbibit a considerable 
portion of quiet unassuming talent, 
indicate at the same time enlarged 
observation, an intimate practical ac- 
quaintance with the human heart, 
and asupreme desire to render the 
Subject of discussion profitable to 
those who heard it. 

The eleventh sermon is upon the 
passage, “If any man be in Christ 
he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away, behold all things are 
become new.’ Under the second 
head, which refers to the evidences 
of the transition here described, Mr. 
Martyn observes,— 


“Here is a twofold evidence: there 
has been a Divine operation upon him, 
and an universal change in him. 
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“1, There is a Divine operation up- 
on him: for he is @ new creature : or, 
as it is in the original, a new creation. 

* Creation isthe work of God: He 
only can call into being that which had 
no previous existence, and bid that be 
which before was not. Religion in the 
heart is not the effect of our own reason 
acting by itself, or the consequence of 
moral persuasion; but it is a work 
wrought by the immediate supernatural 
power of God the Holy Ghost. We 
call it supernatural because it is not one 
of those effects which God works upon 
all in the natural course of things ; nor 
does it resemble God’s natural gifts be- 
stowed equally upon all; but it is pe- 
culiar to those that are in Christ, and 
takes place on their union to him. ‘ A 
new heart will I give you, and a new 
spirit will [ put within you,’ is the prom- 
ise of God by Ezekiel: ‘and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, 
and | will give you a heart of flesh: 
and f will put my Spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes: and 
ye shall keep my judgments and do 
them.’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 26, 27.) Here the 
necessity of a new heart and of the ex- 
ertion of Divine power to produce it, are 
expressed in the plainest terms. In 
other passages, the same truth is con- 
veyed with equal plainness: St. Paul, 
addressing the Ephesians, compares 
the power of God, in making us new 
creatures, to that whereby he raises the 
dead: * You hath he quicknened, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins; and, 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, it is likened to that act of creation 
which brought light out of the original 
darkness ; ‘God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shin- 
ed into our hearts.’ 

“ These passages furnish us with an 
incontrovertible truth—that there is a 

certain period in the life of every sin- 
cere Christian, at which he becomes 
the subject of an inward change, the 
effect of the power of God : not that it 
can be known by any momentary feel- 
ing, when the hand of God is upon us, 
as the inspired Prophets could know ; 
but the reality of such a change is cer- 
tainly capable of being ascertained. It 
began perhaps in fear: it was attended 
with faint resolutions to amend ; and 
then, by various steps, it ended in a cor- 
dial application to Christ, and an unre- 
served self-dedication to God. Yet all 
this, perhaps, took place by imperceptl- 
ble degrees. When the morning succeeds 
the night, light and darkness are blend- 
ed in continually different proportions. 
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so that we cannot say when night is 
ended and the day begins. 

“Jt is scarcely necessary to be observ- 
ed, thatno change takes place in the 
original constitution of our minds, by 
our becoming new creatures; no new 
faculty is introduced into the soul, nor 
mental power superadded ; but a new 
turn and direction are given to the pas- 
sions which we already possess. 

“2, This will be more apparent if 
we consider that UNIVERSAL CHANGE 
which ensues in the heart and life. ‘If 
any man be in Christ, old things are 
passed away : behold all things are be- 
come new,’ 

“'The change in the conduct is, in 
inost cases, remarkable. Observe how 
all the grosser habits of evil are cast off, 
and are succeeded by opposite virtues : 
ifthe man has been dishonest, he be- 
comes upright; if a drunkard, he be- 
comes temperate—the sensualist grows 
chaste—the churl liberal—the proud 
man humble—the vain man modest— 
the backbiter charitable—and the ma- 
licious, envious and deceitful, kind, gen- 
erous, and sincere. 

“There is a change of conduct to- 
wards God. Once tie man presumed 
to pass the Sabbath as he pleased—to 
sanctify or profane it, to be absent from 
the house of prayer, or to visit it, as most 
suited his convenience or inclination ; 
but now he cautiously excludes both bu- 
siness and amusement from it, and ded- 
icates the whole to holy exercises: he 
will not occasion others, even heathens, 
to violate the Sabbath by giving them 
secular employments which are unneces- 
sary because God’s commands are equal- 
ly binding on them as on us; and, 
therefore, we are enjoined to give rest on 
that day to‘ the stranger that is within our 
gates.’ (Exod. xx. 10.) Once he could 
live without secret prayer, or satisfy his 
conscience with the dull repetition of a 
form; but he now regards prayer as one 
of the most important employments of 
life. The word of God heretofore lay 
neglected ; but, henceforth, it is daily 
perused for the purpose of spiritual in- 
struction. 

“ His views of himself are become 
new. He will not now be heard speak- 
ing of the goodness of his heart, or jus- 
tifying his defects, or presuming upon 
his comparative innocence for recom- 
mending him to God; but, with deep 
self-abasement, acknowledging his de- 
sert to God’s wrath, yet resting his 
steady hopes on the atonement of Jesus 
Christ.” pp. 2i4—218, 
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It is scarcely necessary to ob- 
serve, that the preacher applies his 
subject, in conclusion with force and 
vigour to the conscience. 

The thirteenth sermon, entitled, 
“ St. Paul’s Description and Saluta- 
tion of true Christians,” is rendered 
more particularly interesting from 
the circumstance of its being the first 
sermon preached by Mr. Martyn 
at the Mission Church, Calcutta, 
shortly after his arrival in India. 
It concludes in these affecting 
terms :— 


“After a long absence from the 
house of God at home, visiting only 
those shores where Christian idolatry 
substitutes the crucifix for the doctrine 
of the cross, | desire, on this occasion, 
to acknowledge with gratitude, the good 
providence of God, who hath permitted 
me to behold a congregation of Chris- 
tians—a Christian congregation of my 
countrymen in this distant land. Hum- 
bly do I implore the Divine blessing on 
you all! O my brethren! may you 
ever enjoy that peace which the religion 
that you profess is calculated to afford, 
and be the means of diffusing light and 
joy throughout this benighted region! 
Situated as you are, in the midst of the 
enemies of Christ, amidst idolaters of 
every description,you are justly regarded 
by the Christian world as occupying 
the most arduous and responsible situa- 
tion init. Nay, even the Saviour himself 
my be conceived to be more attentively 
observing your conduct, in which his 
honour is so deeply interested. By 
you the surrounding nations can take a 
nearer view of Christianity, and inspect 
lis nature more narrowly ; and the mul- 
titudes of all religions who are collected 
in this place, will be carrying into all 
parts of the world what they see and 
bear in the followers of Christ. Oh, let 
not that Holy Name be blasphemed 
through any inconsistency of yours: let 
not pride or luxury be observable in the 
disciples of him, who ‘was meek and 
lowly in heart.’ Let them see in the 
lives of ChristiaNs what Christianity it- 
self is; and, if they will not embrace the 
Gospel, let them be constrained to 
admire the professors of it. To this 
your country calls you. ‘To descant on 
the public virtues of the British inbabit- 
ants of India, would be foreign to our 
purpose: their established character 
needs not my feeble eulogy ; but great 
indeed will be the honour which you 
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will reflect omyour country if you prove 
by your lives, that Britain is not less 
pious than she is magnanimous and 
brave. 

_* Permit me thus far to have applied 
the Apostle’s salutation to yourselves : 
and now, im conclusion, let us unite 
with St. Paul in wishing ‘ grace and 
peace to all that in every place call up- 
onthe name of Jesus Christ our Lord, 
both theirs and ours.’ Let every heart 
expand with divine benevolence. Let 
imagination transport us from shore to 
shore: let us think, how, with sacred 
ardour, they bend be fore the Universal 
Lord,—their hearts acknowledge with 
ours a kindred affection—though their 
uames be different, yet their Lord and 
ours is one—though they differ from us 
in nation, or rank, or colour, yet in this 
they resemble us, that they call upon 
the name of the Lord Jesus : is he ours ? 
he is theirs also. Then let us, with cor- 
dial and comprehensive charity, em- 
brace themall! Let us heartily wish 
all the assemblies of Zion grace and 
peace. And if, in this mental circuit, 
our thoughts veer to our native land, 
and fond memory recal those beloved 
scenes which imagination paints in col- 
ours perhaps more pleasing than true, 
let their assemblies of faithful Chris- 
tians engage our more fervent prayers ; 
thas shall our Jocal attachments be ele- 
vated into an exercise of spiritual affec- 


tion, and call down a rich effusion of 


blessings on ourselves and them. 
“Thus let us live in this heavenly 
temper toward all around ; and, while 
we delight to find new objects of our 
love, let faithful hope realize that glori- 
ous day, when, in a larger sense, the 
prophecy of God by Zephaniah (chap. 
iil. ver. 9, 10) shall be fulfilled : ‘I will 
turn to the people a pure language, that 
they may all call upon the name of the 
Lord, to serve him with one consent.— 
Froi beyond the rivers of Ethiopia my 
suppliants, even the daughter of my dis- 
persed, shall bring mine offering.’” pp. 
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The great body of persons hos- 
tile to the peculiarities of Christian 
truth, persuade themselves _ that 
those ministers who insist largely 
upon the doctrines human de- 
pravity and justification by faith in 
Christ Jesus, are, as a matter of 
course, opposed to good works, and 
require nothing of their followers 
but a belief in these favourite no- 


[June 


tions. Few preachers, we imagine, 
have spoken either more freque ntly 
or more forcibly in their discourses 
on these points than Mr. Martyn. He 
evidently felt that thus it behoved 
him “to preach the Gospel :” but 
no man can look at these sermons 
without admitting that he at the 
same time pressed with all his power 


the necessity of a holy life and of 
giving all diligence in the work of 


salvation : indeed, had he not done 
so, he would not have preached the 
Gospel. A Christian of mere no- 
tions was not the cast of Christian 
that he laboured to form. In _ illus- 
tration of this statement we may 
refer to the sixteenth sermon, The 
trembling Jailor. After shewing 
that the jailor’s question, “ What 
must [ do to be saved r” expressed a 
desire to be informed respecting the 
way of salvation, and a determina- 
tion to comply with the conditions, 
he proceeds in the following mau- 
ner :— 


“ Having thus confirmed your reso- 
lutions, by sound argument and reason- 
ing founded on Scripture Truth, then 
say, with calm deliberation and firm- 
ness, ‘ Only let it be made known to 
me what is to be done for salvation : 
and that, if helped from above, will / 
do.’ 

“ Observe the earnestness of the jai- 
lor. See how it is marked in every 
gesture. He sprang in—and came 
trembling—and fell down.’ See also 
how it is heard in every word of his 
quick, short, rapid question—‘ Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?’ He flew 
as if the earthquake had caused th 
ground to cleave asunder behind him- 
so clearly did he perceive his danger. 

“ Must I tell you that you ought to 
be earnest >—you, men of reason, men 
of sense! Carelessness in the business 
of salvation! what is it >—it is not folly, 
but madness !—it is not sleep; it is 
death ! 

“To describe the earnestness with 
which this question should be asked, ts 
beyond the power of words: but—to 
compare great things with small—look 
at the trembling wretch, who, having 
lost his footing on firm eround, is fal- 
ling lower and lower, the sandy earth 
giving way under his feet, and he eatch- 
ing at every turf of grass in his way, 
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yet just reaching the edge of the preci- 
pice whence he will fall headlong into 
the roaring gulph below! Or watch 
the man, who, having been shipwrecked 
on a stormy ocean, has more than once 
sunk beneath the wave, but is now sink- 
ing to rise no more! hear him cry, 
‘ What shail I do to be saved ?” 

“ And do we ask for motives to be 
earnest in religion, where there is every 


thing to call forth all the energies of 


the soul ;—where the arguments, like 
the wheels of God’s chariot, are so high 
that they are dreadful ;—where the 
motives to impel to action or to affect 
the passions, are so clear, so full, so 
strong, as to stretch every faculty of 
the soul to a painful extent, and make it 
ready to burst its tenement and soar 
away ? 

“The weapons which God has per- 
mitted his messengers to take from the 
armoury of heaven, are endued with 
such unknown but awful power, that 
they may well tremble when they use 
them. They have to do, not with the 
body of man, but the mind, the immor- 
tal spirit ; and their instruments of ac- 
tion are suitable: they wield a sword 
which is ‘quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit.’ (Heb. iv. 12.) Hap- 
piness or misery, in life, in death, and 
at the resurrection, are among the smal- 
ler motives which we can use to excite 
to earnestness : we may speak to you 
of an infinite and eternal God, who 
commands you to be earnest: we can 
point to glory everlasting as the reward, 
and an eternal hell as the punishment, 
But these topics we forbear to enlarge 
upon ; but rather leave it to yourselves 
to consider what force they ought to 
have to rouse you and me to earnest- 
ness. 

“ We shall, therefore, now pass on 
from the jailor’s question to the Apos- 
tle’s answer. 

“ Notwithstanding its simplicity, a 
great variety of answers have been 
given to the question in all ages. 
* What shall I do to be saved ?” 

“Some say, ‘ Do ?—do_ nothing.’ 
This would hardly satisfy the jailor, or 
any one else who felt himself an ac- 
countable creature. 

“ Others say, ‘ Do ?—do every thing ; 
fear God and keep his commandments.’ 
This would be but an unsatisfying direc- 
tion to any one who was conscious of 
past sin, which needed pardon ; and 
who was also but too certain that he 
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should still continue to offend God and 
break his commandments—besides that 
he reads, * By the works of the Jaw shall 
no flesh be justified.’ (Gal. ii. 16.) 

“A third description of persons 
would reply to the inquiring penitent in 
this manner—* You have been bapti- 
zed, and believe, too, the truth of Chris- 
tianity and the Divinity of Christ ; 
now you must take care to live in the 
exercise of good works.’ What possi- 
ble relief could this give to his mind ? 
He might be told, indeed, that, if he 
coatinued obedient, his past sins would 
be forgiven ; that is, they shall be for- 
given at the last day: but this, of 
course, could afford no present peace. 
His next concern, therefore, would be, 
to inquire about those good works, by 
which he was to obtain pardon: he 
would naturally ask, how much were 
necessary for this purpose : if they ans- 
wer,‘ Do as much as you are able,’ 
then, if this be true, if none can be 
saved but those who do as much as they 
are able, all mankind must perish ; for 
no one does as much as he is able. 
They will then explain themselves, by 
calling it a sincere, though imperfect, 
obedience: to this we observe, that, 
since the degree of necessary obedience 
is not defined, it follows, that, ina 
large body of baptized persons—as, for 
instance, all the people of Christen- 
dom-——there will be all possible degrees 
of obedience ; and, consequently, 
wherever the line be drawn between 
the righteous and the wicked, there can 
be but the least possible difference be- 
tween the worst of the righteous and 
the best of the wicked; whereas, in 
Scripture, the terms applied to the per- 
sons on either side of the line are, Light 
and Darkness, Life and Death, &c. ; 
and, in the eternal state, there is a great 
gulf fixed between them; and they go 
on, diverging farther and farther from 
one another. Yet this system of divin- 
ity, so contradictory to Scripture, is the 
favourite of the present day ; and is 
adopted by most who are strangers to 
their guilt and corruption, and therefore 
confound Law and Gospel. 

“In opposition to al] these errors, we 
glory in saying with the Apostle, to 
every one who knows any thing of the 
spirit of the trembling jailor, ‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and theu 
shalt be saved.’ 

“ But, here, to prevent mistakes anid 
anticipate objections,” &c. pp. 337-- 
341. 
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We shall confine our further quo- 
fations to two extracts : one taken 
from the fourteenth sermon, ‘ On 
the Preaching of Christ crucified ;” 
the other from the concluding re- 
flections of the ninteenth, “ On 
the Commission of our Lord to his 
Disciples.” The first, if we mistake 
not, may serve to shew how easily 
and naturally the preacher could 
rise with the occasion, and urge his 
subject in a way to gain and to se- 
cure attention: and the next, how 
worthless in his estimation were the 
things of this world as compared 
with the value of religion and the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. 
Neither of these passages is selected 
on account of its peculiar excel- 
lence: but they form fair specimens 
of the general style of the whole 
volume. 

“ Christ crucified is the power of 


God”— 


“ Power is estimated by the effects 
which it produces : one power is great- 
er than another, if it produce greater 
effects than another, or the same effects 
by less means. 

“ Now to wave all other considera- 
tions that display the power of God as 
it operates in the Gospel, the single 
fact of a sinner’s conversion by the doc- 
trine of the Cross is sufficient to estab- 
lish this point. 

“ For observe the state and condition 
of an obstinate sinner. He has given 
the reins to appetite, and has been long 
running the career of wickedness : he 
goes on, deaf to the admonitions and 
entreaties of friends, and the warnings 
of conscience ; and, regardless of con- 
sequences, is scarcely restrained, by 
the terrors of an ignominious death, 
from perpetrating the blackest crimes : 
the joys of heaven have no power to 
attract his desires; nor can the threat- 
enings of eternal punishment deter him 
from sin: he continues his course of 
self-indulgence ; and becomes head- 
strong—intractable—outrageous : all 
human means having failed to reclaim 
him : he is generally given up as irre- 
coverably vicious. In the course of a 
short time, the very same person may 
be seen walking soberly, righteously, 
and godly ; not partially reformed, but 
following universal holiness: holding 
communion with that God whose very 


name he hated, delighting in that so- 
ciety which once he despised, he lives 
the ornament of human nature, and 
dies with a hope full of immortality. 
What was it, we ask, that changed him - 
did the angel Gabriel lead him in a 
vision to the empyreal heaven, and 
overpower his corruptions by a torrent 
of Divine glory ? or was a spirit of 
darkness sent to conduct him to the 
confines of hell, that the nearer sight 
of the livid flame might startle his soul, 
and force him from his sins? No! 
these arguments, or others as strong, 
had been tried in vain: legal hopes 
never yet made the heart yield. No! 
the man, whose change we are accoun- 
ting for, once heard that ‘ faithful say- 
ing, That Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners’—that the Son of 
God himself had died for the chief of 
sinners—that now pardon for the past 
was offered freely, and grace for the 
future stored up for the penitent: this 
strikes his attention and wins his heart, 
and a gleam of returning hope begins 
to steal through his breast: ‘If this 
great salvation be for any,’ he will ar- 
gue, ‘ then why not for me ? If Christ 
was crucified for me, then I may hope, 
that, for his sake, God will surely re- 
ceive me. I will believe that “ the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth froin 
all sin :”’ he ventures to apply for par- 
don ; and, almost to his own surprise, 
his conscience enjoys peace within ! 
the inward change begins by the reno- 
vating influences of the Holy Ghost ; 
and the same person, who was before 
in the image of Satan, is made by his 
inward purity to resemble the Hols 
One! 

“ An instance like this is not a solita- 
ry trophy of the victories of the preach- 
ed Gospel. When first the sword of 
the Spirit was grasped by a mortal hand, 
three thousand fell before it; and 
wherever in the world it is wielded by 
the servants of God, it marks its way by 
the conquest of all whom it strikes. 
Many of you can add your testimony, 
from the course of your own experi- 
ence: you can say, it is the doctrine of 
Christ crucified that encouraged you at 
first to set out in the ways of religion— 
it is that wherein the power of God is 
daily manifested to your souls. 

“Then, if I ask any of you for a 
specimen of Divine power, lead me not 
to the heights above, or the depths be- 
neath—bid me not admire that Word 
which stays the proud wave of the sea, 
and forbids it to pass the appointed 
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hounds—shew me not the strength of 
that Arm which took up the vast orbs of 
heaven, and hurled them along the vast 
fields of space; but let us ascend 
Mount Calvary together, and direct our 
eyes to Him that is hanging on the 
cross—for there alone is to be seen, 
according to God’s own declaration, 
‘what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power’—there, God has exhibited, not 
a partial exertion of his power, but as 
itis energetically expressed here, Christ 
‘the Power of God.’ In Christ, all 
the diversified operations of Divine 
power are concentrated and brought to 
a point.” pp. 291—294. 


Mr. Martyn thus concludes the 
sermon on * the Commission of our 


“There has been, of late years, in 
the religious world, a great diffusion of 
public spirit; I mean a desire of im- 
parting the blessings of the Gospel to 
other nations. This idea is rather be- 
yond the comprehension of the people 
of the world: they think it is enthusi- 
asm pursuing its object. Christianity, 
indeed, is good ; but they would rather 
leave it to spread by the gradual in- 
crease of civilization. But let none of 
these reflections deter us from assisting, 
according to our capacity, in the work 
of evangelizing the world, while 
Chirist’s command is so clear and his 
promise so strong. ‘Though many dif- 
liculties oppose the propagation of the 
(zospel, yer these words encourage us 
to hope that it shall be universally 
known—that the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against the church—that 
the seed, sinall as a mustard seed, shall 
become a great tree—that the ship, 
though tossed with tempests and weath- 
erlng u.any a storm, shall be guided by 
its pilot safely into port—that the spir- 
itual building, though apparently hin- 
dered in its progress, shall rise at last 
glorious frem the ruins of the world. 

“Let us next reflect, How insignifi- 
cant are all the concerns of this world 
in the sight of Christ! and they ought to 
beso tous. He says, ‘Go ye into all 
nations and preach.’ But they might 
say, Have not we families to provide 
for, and friends to consult ? Must not 
Peter any more cast his nets for a live- 
lihood, or Matthew sit at the receipt of 
custom ? the fact is, that Christ consid- 
ered their ease and comfort in this 
world as a mere trifle ; and designs to 
teach you thereby, that to embrace the 
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Gospel and obey it is your great busi- 
ness. He says to them, Go through 
the world, while vour short life lasts, 
and prepare men for that eternal world 
which is close uponthem. One thing 
is needful, and that is, not the business of 
this world, but of the next. This world 
is a mere nothing, except as in refer- 
ence to eternity. Itis only a pageant 
passing by—a rivulet trickling into the 
boundless ocean—a school to educate 
us for an eternal existence—an hospi- 
tal in which we are to recover from 
disease. May God teach my uncon- 
verted hearers this truth, that they may 
so number their days, that they may 
apply their hearts unto wisdom! They 
dreain of lasting enjoyments on this 
side the grave, and of happiness be- 
yond it; but let them collect the true 
state of their case from the text. You 
neither observe all things whatsoever 
Christ hath commanded, as the text 
speaks, nor is it your intention so to do: 
you would think it a very miserable 
state of restriction to be obliged to it: 
you are therefore not of his chareh. If 
you are not of his church, all this power 
in his hands is not for you, but against 
you. That Arm which grasps the 
thunderbolt and wields all the powers 
of the universe, will come down with 
dreadful weight on your heads, except 
you repent. He holds the keys of 
death and hell: one to open the gate 
through which the soul passes from the 
body ; the other, to open that gate 
which transmits the soul into hell. He 
holds these keys—and, to-night or to- 
morrow, he may open them for you! 
Now, therefore, turn to Him as a Sav- 
iour, through the influences of the 
Spirit; so will you be added to his 
church, interested in his promises, and 
enjoy with the rest of his saints a happy 
eternity.” pp. 409—412. 


The titles of the thirteen dis- 
courses, to which no particular re- 
ference has been made, are as fol- 
low:—The Atonement ; The Love 
of God in the Gift of his Son; The 
Reigns of Sin and of Grace ; Scrip- 
ture more persuasive than Miracu- 
lous Appearances ; The Doom of 
the Wicked ; Tribulation the Way 
to the Kingdom ; The Christian 
Walk ; Paul and Felix ; Invitation 
of the Spirit and the Bride; Nature 
and Means of Conversion; The 
Preaching of Christ crucified; The 
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Church a Spiritual Building ; The 
State of Nature; The State of 
Grace ; all subjects of the deepest 
interest to the Christian. 

We are far from denying that a 
person disposed to criticise may find 
in these posthumous sermons consi- 
derable matter for the exercise of his 
art. The editors (most injudicious- 
Jy, as we conceive) appear to have 
left the structure of Mr. Martyn’s 
sentences just as they found it, and 
have abstained even from verbal 
alterations, where a slight change not 
only might be deemed an improve- 
ment, but was necessary for the sense 
or for the correctness of the senti- 
ment. In the haste of composition, 
especially when composing with the 
rapidity required by the quickly re- 
turning demands of the pulpit, it 
may happen that statements are 
sometimes made, which further con- 
sideration would qualify or expunge. 
The assertion, in the third sermon, 
that the rich man of the parable 
(Luke xvi. 31.) was young, because 
he had a father as well as five breth- 
ren, is probably an oversight of this 
kind: and we should be willing to 
omit in the same sermon the follow- 
ing passage, and others of a like sort 
which occasionally occur. 


“ But it will be asked, ‘ Is God’s jus- 
tice as much satisfied by Christ’s suffer- 
ing for sin, as if the whole human race 
had suffered for it?’ In answer to this 
we refer to the Divine nature of Christ. 
If he be Divine, no assignable number 
of creatures can equal him in value; 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

PREPARING for publication :—A Life 
of Bishop Burnet, from Papers preser- 
ved inthe British Museum, and Private 
Collections ; by the Rev. H. Card ;— 
Antitode to Scepticism, by the Rev. 
G. Wilkins:—An Essay on Human 
Liberty, by tie late Dean Milner :— 
Imaginary Conversations between emi- 
nent Men, by W. S. Landor; Flora 
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and, consequently, the death of all 
creatures can never be such a costly 
sacrifice to justice as his death.” p. 56. 


We believe that God’s justice was 
satisfied by the death of Christ, not 
on account of this reasoning, but 
because such is the clear declara- 
tion of holy Scripture. ‘The preach- 
er’s argument adds nothing to our 
conviction: it is better suited to 
mathematics than to divinity. 

But if we should take the pains to 
bring together all such passages in 
this volume as we might deem Jiable 
to objection, they would detract 
little 6r nothing from the just repu- 
tation of the author, or from the 
sterling excellence of his sermons. 
Had we even known nothing of him 
as a minister, beyond the testimony 
which these discourses bear to his 
character and talents, we should 
have said, (in speaking “ after the 
manner of men,”’) that the church 
of Christ had, by his premature re- 
moval, suffered a loss not easily to 
be repaired. But God will assuredly 
support his own cause¢ he can raise 
up instruments suited to every exi- 
gency, and great as. were the exer- 
tions and remarkable as was the ca- 
reer of this distinguished servant ot 
Christ, it is not improbable that even 
Henry Martyn may, through the 
Divine blessing upon his writings, 
and the record of his life, render 
more extensive service to mankind 
than his personal ministrations could 
ever have effected ! 


Domestica ;—The Works of Mr. A. 
M‘Lean, now first collected. 

In the press :—Memoir of Central 
India, by Sir J. Malcolm ;—A Tour in 
France, by Jane Carey ;—Hints for 
the Political Organization and Moral 
Training of the Human Race, by R. 
Jackson, M. D. ;—Meteorological Es- 
says, by J. F. Daniell ;—A Plea in 
Behalf of a Christian Country, for the 
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Christian Education of Youth, abridged 
from the work of the Rev. J. Munro, 
published 1711 ;—An Account of the 
American Baptist Mission to the Bur- 
man Empire, by Ann Judson ;—The 
Obligations of British Christians to the 
early Arminians, for correct Views of 
Divine Truth ; and of Civil and Reli- 
gious Freedom, by James Nichols. 


Oxrorp.—The Prize Compositions 
have been adjudged as follows :— 
CHANCELLOR’s Parizes :—C. J. Plu- 
mer, B. A., Fellow of Oriel College : 
English Essay, On Public Spirit among 
the Ancients. E. Wickham, B. A. Fel- 
low of New College: Latin Essay, 
Conditio Servorum apud Antiquos. I. 
Williams, Scholar of Trinity College: 
Latin Verse, Ars Geologica.—Sir Ro- 
cer Newoieate’s Prize :—T. S$. 
Salmon, Brasennose College: English 
Verse, Stonehenge. 

CamBripGe.—The Master and Sen- 
iors of Trinity College Cambridge, 
have determined to enlarge the build- 
ings of that foundation, by the erection 
of a spacious quadrangle on the site of 
the present offices and stables. Ac- 
commodation will thus be afforded with- 
in the walls of the college for a consid- 
erable number of those students who are 
now compelled to lodge in the town. 
The estimated expense of the underta- 
king isabout 40,000/. and it is proposed 
io raise part of the sum by subscription, 
and the remainder by loan. The incon- 
veniences and dangers of young men in 
statu pupillari being obliged for want 
of room, to lodge in the town, have been 
so justly complained of by every friend 
of academical discipline, that it is high- 
ly gratifying to learn that the first col- 
lege in Cambridge is exerting itself to 
remedy the evil. 

The Surrey Institution, a highly re- 
spectable literary establishment of the 
metropolis, has been dissolved. The 
library, which was very rich in works of 
oriental literature, collected chiefly un- 
der the eye of Dr. Adam Clarke, has 
been sold for 2775/1. A new establish- 
ment has been formed, entitled “ The 
Metropolitan Institution.” 

The recent sale of Garrick’s library, 
which lasted during ten days, has af- 
forded another extravagant specimen of 
bibliomaniac competition. A small 
quarto volume, containing several 





pamphlets, such as “ Breton’s Olde 
Man’s Lesson, and Young Man’s 
Love,” sold for 40 guineas. Another 
containing such valuable matter as 
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Drayton’s “ Pan Triumphall of the 
Society of Goldsmiths,” &c. fetched 
the same price. Lupton’s Singuilla, 
and some rare Masques, were knocked 
down for 53l.! The “Voyage of the 
wandering Knight,” and some of Dek- 
har and Jordan’s Masques, fetched 481. 
An imperfect editio princeps copy of 
Shakespeare sold for 341. 

We copy the following public docu- 
ment asa relic of the times, which may 
be interesting to posterity.— 

Account of the Money expended at 

his Majesty’ Coronation :— 
Expenses attending the 

DANQUEL ..ercesereereneenees £.25,184 9 8 
Decorations of West- 

minster-abbey and 

Westminster--hall ; 

regalia ; and dresses, 

&c. of the persons 

ALLENAING ......seeeeeeees 111,172 9 10 
Charger, for the Cham- 

PION nccccccccccsescsscssseceess 118 18 6 
His Majesty’s robes ...... 24,704 8 10 
Fitting up Westminster- 

abbey and Westmin- 

| | - 
Great Chamberlain, for 
expenses incurred .. 


20,367 9 18 


2,000 0 0 


Hire of the theatres ...... 3,504 15 0 
POND cscs estisicenniiniive 4,770 5 4 
Expenses in the Earl 

Marshal’s depart- 

TRCN cccossce epeecunescenesces 2.500 0 O 
Sir George Naylor, to- 

wards the publica- 

tion of the account 

of the ceremony ...... 3,000 0 0 
Deputy Earl Marshal, 

SURI FOC 21: cecccccceceoce t00 0 @ 
Expenses of police ...... 981 18 10 
Messengers and door- 

ee i73 2 6 
Snuft-boxes for Foreign 

Ministers .....cccccsesee ~- 8,205 15 0 
Pursuivants and heralds 

IN Scotland «2.000 , 254 7 7 


. 
£.238,238 0 2 





Claims unsettled, £.1,000 0 0 





A monthly publication at Leipsic, in 
giving an account of the Austrian cen- 
sorship, during the month of last Octo- 
ber, states that the censors mark their 
decisions under four modifications ; the 
transeat, the admittitur, the correctis 
corrigendis, and the omissis delendis. 
The admittitur conveys the highest ap- 
probation of the censors ; the transeat 
expresses a slight disapprobation. The 
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works to which this qualified censure 
was principally applied in October were 
works of German theology. 


UNITED STATES. 

Dr. W. Church, of Boston, has pro- 
jected a printing apparatus on a new 
construction. His invention is two- 
fold ; first, to print constantly from new 
types, by a simplification of the process 
of re-casting them ; which he considers 
will be a much more easy, rapid, and 
accurate operation than that of distri- 
buting them after they have been used. 
The types when re-cast are delivered 
by machinery in their proper compart- 
ments with unerring exactness. The 
second part of the invention respects 
the composition, which is to be by 
means of keys like those of a piano- 
forte, by touching which the types are 
taken up and fixed in their places as 
rapidly as the fingers can move in play- 
ing the notes in music. Dr. Church, 
who is in England constructing his ap- 
paratus, calculates that the saving of 
time and expense by his invention will 
be very considerable. 


INDIA. 

Among the addresses presented to 
the Marquis of Hastings on leaving In- 
dia, is one voted at a public meeting of 
the most opulent of the natives of Cal- 
cutta. So respectable a native meeting 
is probably unprecedented in that coun- 
try. Among other subjects of congrat- 
ulation, the address deservedly men- 
tions his lordshij’s cordial efforts to pro- 
mote education. The beneficial effects 
of this and similar attentions to the wel- 
fare and comforts of the natives are 
seen in this very address; coinciding 
fully with the following remarks in his 
lordship’s reply to another address— 
that of the British inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. Speaking of the just, humane, 
and liberal demeanour of Government 
towards the natives, his lordship re- 
marks: 

“ The effects, if I do not deceive my- 
self, are very visible, in the reliance of 
al! classes of them in the fairness of our 
purposes, and in the frankness with 
which they meet any encouraging ad- 
vances from us. The observation ap- 
plies itself more particularly to the 
readiness with which they send their 
children to the schools established by 
This is so distinct, that] now look 
with confidence to the rapid diffusion of 
moral instruction throughont a popula- 
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tion in which it has for a long period 
been lamentably wanting.” 

The following is an extract from 4 
letter from Madras, relative to a recent 
discovery of some native Jews in that 
vicinity. 

“ The tomb-stone of one of the Benj 
Israel found at Cochin, and the inqui- 
ries which Mr. Sargon was directed to 
make respecting the inscription, have 
led to the discovery of a considerable 
portion of these people between Cochiy, 
and Bombay : that is, one large villax 
of them in the Pannanore district, and 
great numbers of them at other places 
between Cochin and Bombay. Wheth- 
er they form a part of the long lost Ten 
Tribes we have yetto learn. We inust 
employ some person of intelligence to 
go amongst them, and to obtain as cor- 
rect accounts of their history and nun- 
bers as possible. It is said they are cul- 
tivators of the soil, and are also employ- 
ed as sepoys by the native powers.— 
Even should they ultimately be found 
to belong to those Jews who quitted the 
holy land after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the discovery is still interesting, 
since they certainly are not of that de- 
scription of people termed Black Jews 
at Cochin.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The last arrivals from Port Jackson 
bring information, that the farther the 
researches of the inha'stants extend in- 
land, the more are they rewarded, by as- 
certaining an indefinite extent of fine 
country. An Agricultural Society has 
been formed at Sydney, which promises 
much advantage to the colony. Sir 
T. Brisbane is its patron; and such is 
the increasing number of respectable 
colonists, that eighty gentlemen dined 
at Paramatta, at the first dinner of the 
establishment, when upwards of 15001. 
were subscribed. An advertisement in 
one of the Sydney papers invites mas- 
ters of vessels to pick oranges for their 
sea stores from the trees of a settler, at 
6d. perdozen. <A very few years since, 
oranges sold in the colony at 6d. each. 
Good colonial tobacco is now on sale. 
Four bee-hives have arrived safely. 
Some samples of Australasian wine 
have been brought to England for sub- 
mission to the Society of Arts, who have 
awarded a silver medal in approbation 
of its quality. The fine wool of the 
country needs not be mentioned. The 
land held in New South Wales appear- 
edby the public books in 1820, to be 
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389,238 acres of which 54,898 were 
cleared for cultivation. Of the cleared 
land, 16,706 acres were in wheat; 11,- 
270 in maize; 1230 im barley ; 379 in 
rye and oats ; 213 in peas and beans; 504 
in potatoes; and 1094 in orchard and 
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garden ground. ‘The quantity of land 
held by convicts pardoned, or whose 
sentences have expired, was 85,502 
acres. Among the articles of consump- 
tion, we are grieved to remark an itn- 
moderate quantity of ardent. spirits. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus; arranged 
by John Read. 

A Treatise on the Patriarchal, Levitical, 
and Christian Dispensations ; by the Rev. 
G.S. Faber, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Sermons on several Subjects ; by the Rev. 
C. Swan. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Occa- 
sional. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

The Christian Religion made Plain ; by 
the Rev. R. Boucher. 

Observations on Providence, chiefly in re- 
lation to the Affairs of the Church ; by the 
Rev. J. Leitchild. 

A Sermon on the extended Blessings of 
Christianity ; by the Rev. H. Marriott. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears for the 
Death of our Saviour; by R. Southwell. 2 
vols. royal 18mo. 8s. 

The Eventide : being a Developement of 
the Mysteries of Daniel and St. John, &Xc. ; 
by S.A. Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Dissertations introductory to the Study and 
right Understanding of the Language, Struc- 
ture, and Contents of the Apocalypse ; by 
A. Tilloch, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

A Manual! of Instruction and Devotion on 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; by 
the Rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. 18mo. 3s. 

Lectures on the Book of Genesis ; by J. 
Radge, D. D.F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. 2s. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures 
Part VII. on the Authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. 8vo. 2s. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John; 
by C. J. Bloomfield, D.D. 1I2mo. 2s. 

Sermons ; by the late Very Rev. W. Pearce. 
8vo. 12s. 

A Present for the Convalescent; by the 
Rev. J. Fry. 12mo. 4s. 

The Holy Life of Mrs. FE. Walker ; abridg- 
ed and revised by the Rev. J. W. Brooks. 
3s. 6d. 

Appeal from Sense to Faith; a Sermon; 
by the Rev. J. Gilbert. 

Jane and her Teacher. Is 

The Bible Teacher’s Manuel : being the 
Substance of Holy Scripture, in Questions on 
every Chapter thereof. By a Clergyman. 
Part I. Genesis. Price 6d. 

On Female Education, adapted particular- 
ly to the Regulation of Schools. 1 vol. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

_ The Church in Canaan ; or Heirs receiv- 
ing the Promises; by the Rev. W. Seaton. 
l2mo. 6s. 


Sketches of Sermons, preached to various 
Congregations, and on the European Conti- 
nent ; furnished by their respective Authors 
Vol. V. Imo. 4s. 

Four Treatises, on Redemption, the Per 
son of Christ, Self-examination, and Faith 
by the Rev. J. A. Haldane. Is. Gd. - 

Advice to the Young on their Outset in 
Life. 2s. 6d. 

The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of Pie- 
ty ; affectionately dedicated to the Young 
18mo. Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Anti-Newtonian ; or a true System of 
the Universe. 8vo. 3s 

A Letier to the Rev. H. H. Norris, on the 
subject of his Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, 
respecting the Bible Society ; by the Rev, 
J. Paterson, D. D. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestriensis; a Reprint of 
scarce Tracts relating to the County and City 
of Gloucester. Portrait and Map. 410. 10s 
6d.; royal dto. 2s. 

Travels through Norway, Sweden, &c. to 
the Nurth Cape,in 1820; by A. D. Brooke. 
4to. 21. 10s. 

Advice to Young Mothers, on the Physical 
Education of Children ; by a Grandmother, 
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Religious XEntelligence. 


ON THE CASTE AMONG THE 
HINDOOS, 

THe advocates for the promotion of 
Christianity in India have very gene- 
rally appealed to specific cruelties and 
superstitions as proofs of the degraded 
state of the Hindoo character. On the 
other hand, the opposers of missionary 
efforts in that country have contended 
that these particular instances are but 
very partial in their evil tendency ; and 
that the general features of Hindoo so- 
ciety are in the main innocent, if not 
praiseworthy. In refutation of this 
statement, so deadening in its influence, 
wherever it extends, to active Christian 
exertions, we copy from a recent Num- 
ber of an oriental publication, (“the 
Friend of India”) the following remarks 
on the Hindoo castes. Independently 
of the spiritual benefits of Christianity, 
it must surely be allowed that a state of 
society thus grounded throughout on 
servile and barbarous principles needs 
‘the radical transformation of that holy 
and divine system which teaches that 
the same Creator made “ of one blood” 
all the nations of the earth. 

“The division of the whole body of 
the Hindoos into four great tribes,— 
the Brahmun, the Kshutriya, the Vish- 
ya, and the Shoodra,—is an institution 
which so deeply affects the happiness 
and future improvement of nearly sixty 
millions of British subjects, a population 
thrice as numerous as that of the parent 
country, that it may well excite the at- 
tention of every British philanthropist, 
and awaken his closest reflection. It is 
not refined or speculative improvement 
which these people need ; they are, as 
respects all knowledge which can en- 
Jarge the mind or amend the heart, as 
low as the most savage tribes. 

“ What then is the law of caste? Af- 
ter forming the families composing the 
whole mass of the population into four 
distinct tribes, the framers of this social, 
or rather anti-social, institution appoint- 
ed the duties ofeach. The work of the 


‘Brahmun is that of offering sacrifices, 


and presiding at the presenting of these 
offerings, reading and teaching the veda, 
offering gifts and receiving presents. 
The work of the Kshutriya is thus laid 
down: * To protect the earth, its cattle, 
and brabmuns.’ That of the Vishya is, 
‘to keep cattle, carry on trade, lend up- 
on interest, cultivate land,’ &c. To 


the shoodra is assigned ‘the work of 
serving the brahmuns.’ 

“The law for preserving these or. 
ders for ever distinct, enjoins, that the 
higher order shall not have the least 
communion with the tribe or tribes be- 
low in marriage, in eating, or in any de- 
gree of familiar friendship, on pain ot 
degradation, and loss ofall earthly con- 
nexions. 

“This institution thus affects the 
whole order of society, since it elevates 
beyond measure the highest order, and 
deeply oppresses the lowest, which con- 
tains the great bulk of the people (the 
two middle orders being little more than 
a name,) and fixes every individual in 
this state of elevation and depression 
without the least reference to natural 
or moral acquisitions. 

“ The whole of the literature of the 
country is assigned to the first tribe ex- 
clusively, with all its honours and em- 
oluments. In this arrangement, the 
actual exceptions to this rule are ali 
contrary to the terms and the spirit 0} 
the Hindoo institutions. Upon the 
shoodra who shall dare attempt to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the learning ot 
his country, the most horrible anathe- 
mas are poured : for reading the veda 
‘a shoodra is condemned to have boil 
ing oil poured into his throat ; for hear- 
ing it, into his ears ; for committing i 
to memory, he is to be put to death.’ 

“ Thus all the honours of the country 
are confined to one hereditary class, 
without any regard to wealth, education. 
or character. But what is worse, these 
honours are, as is seen, connected with: 
the degradation of full three-fourths of 
the population. The dust from the fee: 
of a thousand brahmuns, and even of a 
lack, has actually been collected, and 
drachms of it disposed of, from time to 
time as a specific against various disea 
ses. There is now living, at Calcutta, 
a spice-seller, named Vishnoo-sah, who 
believes that by a pinch of the dust sha- 
ken from the feet of a lack of bralhmuns, 
worn as a charm, he was cured of the 
leprosy. Amongst others who have 
gathered and preserved the dust from 
the feet of a lack of brahmuns, are men- 
tioned the names of Gunga Govinda- 
sing, and of Lala-baboo his grandson. 
The former, preserving this dust in a 
large sheet, as often as he was visited 
by brabmuns, took them aside, and 
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made them shake the dust from their 
feet upon this sheet for the good of man- 
kind. Even the dust collected from 
the feet of single brahmuns is given 
away in pinches, and is inclosed in gold, 
silver, and brass caskets worn on the 
body, and carried about as a charm 
against diseases, evil spirits, &c. When 
a poor Hindoo leaves his house, to pro- 
ceed on some difficult business, he rubs 
a little of this dust on his forehead ; 
and, if it remain on his forehead till he 
arrive at the place where the affair is to 
be adjusted, he feels certain of success, 

“In addition to this mark of super- 
stitious devotion to this tribe, we have 
heard that it is common, six days after 
the birth of a child, to rub the dust from 
the feet of the brahmun guests upon the 
forehead, the breast, and other parts of 
the child’s body, as a security against 
disease. 

“Tt is further very common for a 
shoodra to solicit a brahmun to dip 
his foot into a little water, which he 
brings in a cup for the purpose, that he 
may receive the benefits insured to the 
individual who drinks the water in 
which a brahmun has washed his feet. 
Some preserve inthe house a quantity 
of water thus impregnated with divine 
virtue, and drink of it daily. 

“ The same abject subjection to this 
tribe of their countrymen is seen in the 
article of eating. ‘To entertain a num- 
ber of brahmuns is an act of transcen- 
dent merit, and to eat their offals is 
equally meritorious. After the sacred 
guest has eaten to perfect satiety, the 
remainder is carefully collected, and a 
few grains are sent as an invaluable 

resent to each family. 

“ Should a brahmun beat a shoodra, 
and should the latter, while enduring 
the pain, threaten to complain to the 
magistrate, he is at once pacified by the 
representation that the brahmun has, in 
this act, been really conferring a bles- 
sing on him. 

“Tt might be naturally supposed that 
such a yoke as this would be so intoler- 
able that men could never be kept un- 
der it; that they would revolt and re- 
ject such abominable pretensions as 
these. Let us then survey the massy 
walls and the iron gratings of this pris- 
on-house of the shoodras, and consider 
the interest which the jailors have in 
preventing the escape of any of their 
prisoners. 

“ The penalty connected with loss of 
caste is the loss of the whole world. The 
offender is not only rejected by father, 
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mother, brother, sister, and all that are 
dea: to him, but by all his countrymen. 
He in vain looks through this inhospita- 
ble world: not a hut will open its door 
to him, and henceforth he can see no 
more the face of father, mother, broth- 
er or sister, or even of his wife or child- 
ren. He must tear from his heart eve- 
ry tender tie and recollection, and must 
hide his head amongst the most degra- 
ded outcasts, without the least hope of 
ever again seeing the faces of those who 
gave him birth. His own father and 
mother will run away at his presence, 
as from one infected by some deadly 
distemper. Many an individual invol- 
ved in these circumstances, by his own 
trespasses, or those of his wite or some 
near relative, has abandoned the world, 
and become a religious nendicant—or 
has fled to Benares as a place of re- 
fuge,—or has put an end to his exist- 
ence. Others have offered a thousand, 
two thousand, ten thousand, a lack, of 
rupees, to be restored to caste, without 
success. Here then is a prison, far 
stronger than any which the civil tyran- 
nies of the world have ever erected; a 
prison which immures many millions of 
imnocent beings. 

“ We may judge of the interest which 
the brahmuns have in the continuance 
of the caste, from the following circum- 
stances. After the taxes of government 
and the bare necessities of the body 
have been provided for, almost the 
whole property of the productive classes 
comes into the hands of the brahmuns. 
The Hindoo legislators have united reli- 
gious ceremonies with almost every civil 
transaction ; and the performance of 
these ceremonies is the exclusive right 
of the bralhmuns, and they are ever con- 
nected with presents and feasts to brah- 
muns. 

“Asthe guardians of the caste, we 
may naturally suppose that the brah- 
muns are ever vigilant; and though 
there are no officers amongst them 
whose express duty it is to bring delin- 
quents to punishment, yet there is vigi- 
lance enough in the whole body on this 
head: and the prisoners are so com- 
pletely within their power, and the men 
of property so ready to throw in the 
whole weight of their influence to en- 
force reverence to the priests, that he 
must be a bold shoodra who shall claim 
the right to think and act for himself. 
When even a brahmun offends against 
this law, the honour of the caste, and 
the dread of pollution and ruin, rouse 
all his relatives against him, who are 
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obliged to abandon him, unless a pow- 
erful bribe to those at the head of his 
division of the tribe becomes efficacious, 

“ Among all the higher castes there 
are particular persons and families, who 
maintain an authority nearly as op- 
pressive asthat of the puramaniks over 
the shoodras. To these persons and 
families all the knotty cases concerning 
the breach of the rules of the caste are 
referred, and their decision is final. 
Amongst the rajpoots, voidyas, and 
kayust’has, the caste is left for its pre- 
servation to the pride of these orders, 
and to the operation of the terrors by 
which it is guarded. But among al- 
most all the other divisions of shoodras, 
a class of men are found at the head 
of the caste, called Pramaniks or Pura- 
maniks. When parents wish to con- 
tract for the marriage of their child, the 
Puramanik is consulted, and his com- 
mands are solicited in reference to the 
family with which the alliance is propo- 
sed to be formed. Sometimes he for- 
bids the contract out of mere caprice, 
or because he has a private quarrel with 
one of the parties; and his concurrence 
must be purchased by bribes. The par- 
ties have no remedy if the puramanik 
forbid a union. When the guests, per- 
haps to the amount of two or tiree 
hundred, are all asseinbled, the father of 
the girl asks leave of this officer to give 
bis daughter tothe bridegroom. Some- 
times he starts objections, and stifly re- 
fuses his consent till he has extorted 
such bribes as he thinks the parties can 
afford. 

“The whole frame of Hindoo society 
is anti-social ; and this afflicted people 
are placed under a regular system of or- 
ganized oppression, extending even to 
the minutest domestic arrangement, in- 
terfering with every part of that intimate 
and endeared intercourse which can 
form the only solace of human society, 
and subjecting every thing sacred in 
hospitality, in friendship, and family 
connexions, to the cupidity,the intrusion, 
the despotic caprice of a wretched in- 
quisitor. We have removed only half 
their miseries, by delivering them from 
the tyranny of the native governments ; 
nor will any considerable portion of the 
good which the British Government is 
capable of bestowing upon Hindoostan, 
be realized among the governed, till the 
principles of eternal justice (the first 
principles of all rule and legistation) be 
applied tothe interior of Hindoo society, 
to remove the inconceivable miseries 
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arising out of the caste, and the other 
parts of this barbarous system. 

“This institution appears to have 
been formed without any just view of 
the powers of man, and without any de- 
sire to extend the operations of the hu- 
man faculties. Society can make pro- 
gress only when every member has the 
rewards of merit laid open to him.— 
That the labours assigned to the priest- 
hood, the military, the merchant, the 
agriculturalist, and the labourer are es- 
sentially connected with social order, 
is certain; nor can society be preserved 
without religion, police, trade, and the 
use of servants ; yet it must be evident 
to every man, that piety, enterprize, and 
diligence, wherever found, should tead 
to respect and elevation, and that vice 
and idleness should be connected with 
degradation. Capacity, and talent for 
the discharge of the duties required in 
the social state, are diffused pretty equal- 
ly among the different orders of the 
community : and it is a most shocking 
principle of legislation when the institu- 
tions of a country, instead of encoura- 
ging mutual good-will and reciprocal 


kind attentions, say to the great bulk of 


the people, “ Neither piety, talent, nor 
exertion shall avail you : you were born 
in a degraded class: you have no in- 
heritance in the learned institutions of 
your country, and it would be a crime 
were you aliowed to become rich. You 
can perform no duty so meritorious as 
that of serving a brahmun without fee 
or reward.’ ‘To prevent, by a law con- 
nected with penalties equal to death, all 
intercommunity between the different 
orders into which the population is divi- 
ded, is to destroy all the social feelings 
by which the comforts of society are pre- 
served. And to make trades and pro- 
fessions hereditary in certain families, 
and confine them there, is to war against 
every principle of our nature, and to 
prevent all improvement in the state of 
the arts. That this isthe very point of 
stagnation in which the arts among the 
Hindoos are found at this moment, is 
known to every one who possesses any 
information upon the subject. 

“ A long continued and dreadful ex- 
periment has thus been made on an im- 
mense population, and the Hindov 
caste stands condemned as one of the 
most barbarous institutions that human 
depravity ever formed ; and one than 
which none ever more effectually kept 
the people in a state of complete igno- 
rance, inaction, and slavery.” 
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LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
JEWS. 

The Fifteenth Report of the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews has just 
been published. We shall extract its 
leading statements ; confining our- 
selves, in the present Number, to a 
notice of its infant operations in the 
eountries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean and the Levant. ‘ 

Qne missionary has already been 
sent out thither, and another is prepar- 
ing to follow him. The Rev. Lewis 
Way likewise intends to visit the shores 
ofthe Mediterranean—and for this pur- 
pose, sailed from Nice, early in March, 
accompanied by the Rey. Mr. Lewis, 
the missionary just alluded to. His ob- 
ject will be, to collect accurate infor- 
mation as to the state and disposition of 
the Jews—to circulate among them 
Hebrew Bibles, Testaments, and tracts 


—and to call the attention both of 
Jews and Christians to the objects of 


the Society. At Nice, Mr. Way had 
frequent conversations with the rabbi 
of that place, who came to hear him 
preach, and further testified his can- 
dour and good will by giving him a 
letter of introduction to a brother rabbi 
at Jerusalem. Subscriptions were also 
entered into for a “ Palestine fund for 
the erection and maintenance of cha- 
pels, schools, &c. and for other mission- 
ary purposes, within the precincts of 
the holy land.” Upwards of 23vl. 
were contributed towards this object. 
{n consequence of this gratifving intel- 
ligence, the Committee have felt them- 
selves called upon to adopt a plan so 
auspiciously commenced by their 
friends at Nice, and have opened a 
“special fund for the support of a 
mission to Palestine.” 'They entertain 
no doubt that many friends of Israel 
will gladly pour in their offerings to so 
interesting a department of the Socie- 
ty’s treasury. 

“ Nor are your Committee,” it is ad- 
ded, “ without much encouragement to 
enter upon this work. What they have 
learned, during the past year, concern- 
ing the Jews in Palestine and the adja- 
cent countries, has strongly confirmed 
their previous persuasion that a pros- 
pect of very extensive usefulness lies 
open to the Society in these regions. 

“It will be remembered that Mr. 
Woltf, a Jewish convert, who had been 
sent out, under the direction of one or 
two benevolent individuals in this 
country, as a missionary to his brethren 
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in the East, was stated, in the last Re- 
port, to be proceeding on his way from 
Cairo to Jerusalem. Keference was 
also made to the favourable testimonies 
which had been transmitted respecting 
him from various quarters, and to the 
encouraging reception which he had 
met with from his countrymen, in the 
different places at which he touched on 
his way to Egypt. During his tempo- 
rary residence in that country, he very 
frequently had long and amicable dis- 
cussions with learned Jews from vari- 
ous parts of the world, who came in 
large bodies to his room, treated him 
with the greatest kindness, and even 
with respect, and willingly received 
from him the New Testament and oth- 
er Christian publications. On his de- 
parture from Cairo he carried with him 
recommendations from the Jews who 
had resorted to him there, to some of 
the chiefrabbies at Jerusalem, who, on 
his arrival, seemed to vie with their 
brethren in Egypt, in demonstrations of 
cordiality and good will towards him. 

* He soon found out a small colony 
of Caraite Jews ; was introduced to the 
synagogue by the rabbi himself, and 
presented them with copies of the He- 
brew Testament, which they received 
thankfully, and read in his presence. 
A Talmudistic rabbi called upon him 
shortly after he arrived, stating that he 
had heard of his connexion with Jews 
in Egypt—welcomed him to the holy 
city—otlered him every civility in his 
power—conversed freely with him on 
the subject of religion—spoke favoura- 
bly of the Hebrew New Testament, 
which he had not only seen, but even 
read through with great attention, 
when at Aleppo, in the house of a rabbi 
at that place; acknowledging that those 
passages of the Old Testament which 
are cited in the New do undoubtedly 
speak of the Messiah, and that the New 
Testament cites them faithfully. The 
chief rabbi of the Polish Jews residing 
at Jerusalem—generally acknowled- 
ged, even by the Spanish Jews, as the 
greatest divine of the present age, and 
regarded, by his own disciples, as a pro- 
digy of Biblical learning—sent for him, 
with an apology for not waiting, mm the 
first instance, upon him,—offered to 
read Hebrew with him gratuitously, 
every day, and to converse with him on 
the subject of religion,—argued with 
him in the presence of his disciples, 
receiving with meekness his answers to 
the Talmudical interpretations of the 
Old Testament,—consented to receive 
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a copy of the New Testament, promi- 
sing to read it,—and told him that, 
knowing from himself that he was once 
a Jew, he would be more kind to him 
than before he knew it. Numbers of 
rabbies came, separately and in bodies, 
to his room, applying for Hebrew Bi- 
bles, Testaments, and tracts, and re- 
mained some time with him, reading 
them and proposing questions about 
them, frequently with considerable can- 
dour. One rabbi, in particular, gave 
him much hope that a deep impression 
was made upon his mind. He read the 
New Testament diligently from day to 
day—heard M1. Wollf preach the Gos- 
pel very attentively, and seemed much 
affected ; and, after hearing and read- 
ing daily for nearly a month, ‘ confes- 
sed, with tears in his eyes, that he was 
convinced Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Messiah, and said that he should now 
speak with his wife and mother about 
Christ Jesus the Lord.’ 

“ That all this should be suffered to 
go on without opposition, is more than 
could be expected : in fact, considera- 
ble enmity appears at last to have been 
excited against Mr. Wolff, even among 
those with whom he had been allowed 
freely to converse ; so much so that 
some of the rabbies prohibited further 
discussion with him, threatened to 
anathematize those who should dare 
any longer to argue with him, and or- 
dered the Bibles and Testaments which 
he had distributed to be burned. But 
‘ the majority of them (says Mr. Wolff) 
deciaved that they would not in any 
case regayd the anathema of the rab- 
bies ; and one rabbi declared publicly, 
that he was reading the New Testament 
to examine it, and to tell me his candid 
opinion about it ;’ and, in spite of the 
injunctions of the superiors, even rab- 
bies continued to apply to him for the 
New Testament and to read it.” 

Mr. Wol:i thus sums up the effects of 
his visit : 

“The whole result of my conversa- 
tion with the Jewish high priests, at 
Jerusalem, was this, that they perceived 
and became persuaded that a better 
spirit must exist among the Christians 
in England than among those in the 
Levant : that the Gospel does not con- 
tain the superstitious tenets which the 
Christians of this country practise ; and 
they perceived that they must give to 
Judaism a more spiritual dress, in order 

to gan ground with truly spiritually 
minded Ciiristians. I gained so much 
their confidence, that they consulted 
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with me about their own business: they 


made me acquainted with the history of 


Jerusalem in the last century, and co- 
pied for me the poetry of their famous 
rabbies about Jerusalem’s condition, 
which I shall send to you the next op- 
portunity. The great Solomon Sapira, 
who is considered as the greatest Hebrew 
critical scholar at Jerusalem, has writ- 
ten a criticism about the Hebrew New 
Testament and the Hebrew Bible | 
gave tohim: but ashe had not yet fip- 
ished when I left Jerusalem, he wrote to 
mea very kind letter to Jafia, and desi- 
red me to go back to Jerusalem ; for he 
does not dare to trust the letter to any 
body else.” : 

The Committee feel the difficulty of 
pronouncing upon the evidence before 
them, unsupported as it necessarily js 
by collateral testimony ; yet they think 
that the result of Mr. Wolff’s visit to 
Jerusalem has been such as fully to jus- 
tify the expectations of those at whose 
desire it was undertaken. 

Mr. Wolff went from Jerusalem to 
Antioch and Aleppo, where (to use his 
own words) several Jews “ seriously 
confessed, openly confessed, that the 
truth of the Gospel cannot be denied.” 
He adds, “ The Austrian, Danish, Rus- 
sian, and Prussian Consul-Generals, 
who are Jews, visited me often, as did 
several hundred of the most learned 
Jews of Aleppo, so that it was necessary 
to place a guard at the entrance of the 
house to keep them in order ; for Mus- 
sulmen, desirous to hear ny arguments 
with the Jews, accompanied them.” 

Mr. Wolff had quitted Aleppo and 
Antioch only a day or two before that 
tremendous earthquake “ by which,” as 
he says, “all the towns, villages, and 
cities, twenty leagues around Aleppo, 
were utterly destroyed ; and very many 
thousands of our fellow-creatures lost 
their lives.” He himself most provi- 
dentially escaped the wide wasting de- 
struction, by sleeping in the fields near 
Lattachia. From thence he proceeded 
to Alexandria, and thence to Malta, in- 
tending to return to this country. But 
on his arrival at that island, finding it 
to be the wish of his friends in England 
that he should repeat his visit to Jeru- 
salem, he sailed thither on the third of 
January last, in company with two 
American Missionaries destined to the 
same spot. 

We have before us an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. Wolff at Malta in Decem- 
ber last, giving a succinct account o¢ 

his late journey ; from which we copy 
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the following particulars as a supple- 
ment to this part of the Society’s Re- 
ort. 

“JT left Malta August 25, 1821, and 
arrived at Alexandria, the 5th of Sep- 
tember. I visited the burial-ground of 
the Jews, where I ascertained from the 
inscriptions that there must have been 
very many Jews at Alexandria 900 
years ago, and among them great and 
learned men. ‘There are now perhaps 
250 families residing there, a tew of 
them well acquainted with their Law. 
These few well-informed persons did 
not only receive from me, with the 
greatest readiness, the New Testament 
and tracts, but even desired them with 
the greatest eagerness: and two Jews 
called on me on my second arrival in 
Alexandria, as | returned from Jeiusa- 
lem, and desired New Testaments and 
Bibles; and both of them expressed 
their high veneration for the Christian 
religion, as it is believed by Protestants. 
J dined one Sabbath-day with a whole 
party of Alexandrian Jews. One of 
them desired to learn from me the rea- 
sons why the English have translated 
the New Testament into the holy lan- 
guage of the Jews? I replied, ‘The 
English Christians are anxious to make 
the Jews acquainted with the doctrines 
of Christianity ; and many Jews have 
read it, and have either been convinced 
of the truth of Christianity, or, have 
published their objections against it.’ 
They asked me whether those Jews 
who have stated their objections against 
the New Testament, had not been pun- 
ished by the English; and they were 
surprised to learn, tbat the English 
Christians have not only been ve y far 
from punishing those Jews who have 
candidly stated thei difficulties, but 
that they were even rejoiced to observe 
an inquiring spirit among the Jews. 
They told me that no Jew throughout 
Egypt would even dare to state to a 
Mahommedan their objections against 
the Coran. I had here then a good 
opportunity of making those Jews ac- 
quainted with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which consists in meekness, 
patience, forbearance, long-sutfering, 
gentleness, and kindness, and which 
teaches us when we are reviled, not to 
revile again. ‘They became anxious to 
read the New Testament, and to see 
what it contains, and to state the difli- 
culties-they met with. 

“T had, at Alexandria, the satisfac- 
tion of being visited by aged Jews, who 
came not with the intent of arguing, but, 
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as they expressed themselves, to hear 
from me ‘words of peace.’ There 
came Jews to me, who were already 
in possession of the New Testament, 
and were acquainted and delighted 
with the contents of it. They received 
me most kindly, when I entered their 
synagogues, and even gave me permis- 
sion to read aloud to them im their Law. 
They complained to me of the decline 
of learning among the Jews at Alex- 
andria, of which the plague, which pre- 
vents them sending their children to 
school, is one of the chief causes. 

“T had likewise the satisfaction of 
observing a great eagerness among 
Gentiles, as well Catholics as Greeks, 
to receive the word of God, and other 
publications, which prove the doctrines 
of Christianity, with which I was able 
to furnish them, and for which I must 
here express publicly my Christian 
thanks and obligations to the Malta 
Bible Society, who kindly supplied me 
with them before my departure to the 
Levant. 

* At Cairo there are two sects ol 
Jews. The first and most numerous 
are the Talmudists, who take for thei 
guide not only the Old ‘Testament, but 
likewise the ‘Talmud, a compilation by 
the rabbies about the time of Christ. 
The second sect of Jews at Cairo are 
the Caraites, who admit only the au- 
thority of the Old Testament, and reject 
entirely the Talmudical traditions. 

* In the Consul’s house at Cairo I ex- 
pounded the word of God evéfy Sunday 
to Catholics, Protestants, two renega- 
does, and one Jew. They all kneeled 
down, and said, Amen, when I addres- 
sed myself to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and besought him to bring back the 
lost sheep, and to receive kindly the 
prodigal son. Some disciples of the 
modern philosophy advised me, how- 
ever, to preach the Gospel only, to 
learned men: I told them it was my 
duty to communicate the glad tidings of 
peace even to babes. 

“From Cairo I went to the Red Sea, 
and mount Horeb, and Sinai. The 
monks in the convent on mount Sinai, 
twenty-five in number, received the 
word of God with great readiness. 

“From Sinai | returned to Cairo, 
and then went through the desert to 
Judea. [came first to Gaza, then to 
Askelon, and then to Jatta. I met at 
Jatia with two of the descendants ot 
the ancient Samaritans, so often men- 
tioned in the Bible. When I came to 
Jaffa a second time, I observed, to my 
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great joy, that one of them had read 
through the whole New Testament, 
and was delighted with the conversa- 
tion our Lord had with one of their 
countrywomen ; and he mentioned 
with delight, that his forefathers were 
not the cause of the death of Jesus of 
Nazareth. He made me a present of 
the history of the Samaritans, written 
five hundred years ago, by one of their 
chiefs, named Sheh Alsuri, who speaks 
of our Lord with high veneration. 

“ Fyom Jaffa Il went to Acre, and there 
I met with two Jews whose minds had 
been convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. They were baptized in secret 
by a Protestant clergyman, who fur- 
nished thei with New Testaments and 
tracts. On mount Lebanon I was vis- 
ited by several Catholic bishops, who 
desired Arabic Bibles and Testaments. 
The Armenians desired to enter into a 
strict union with Protestants. The con- 
vent Rourka, was offered to me for es- 
tablishing there a Lancasterian School. 
[met with a settlement of Jews upon 
the highest top of mount Lebanon. 
They were in possession of the Hebrew 
New Testament, published by the Lon- 
don Society for promoting Christiani- 
ty among the Jews, which was sent to 
them by a Jew from Saida. They pro- 
fessed their belief in Christ. 

“T arrived at the holy city, March 9, 

$22. There are at Jerusalem the fol- 
lowing denominations of Christians : 

“1. Armenians, called and _ believed 
by the Jews of Jerusalem to be the de- 
scendants of Aimalek. The Jews will 
have no intercourse with them, because 
Amalek dared to lift up bis hand against 
the Lord’s host in the wilderness. 

“2. Greeks, called and believed by 
the Jews to be the descendants of Javan. 
The Jews will not hold intercourse with’ 
them, because Antiochus dared to slay 
Israel. 

*3. The Romanists. The Jews do 
not wish for intercourse with them ; be- 
cause Titus, a Roman, destroyed their 
temple. 

“4. The Ethiopians, and Copts, up- 
on whomthe Jews look with indiffer- 
ence. The whole number of Christians 
is supposed to be 7,000; and of Jews 
10,000. After mentioning that in a 
few days [ distributed more than 1000 
copies of the Scriptures among all these 
denominations, | will confine my re- 
marks to the Jews. The Jews of Pal- 
estine reside principally at Jerusalem, 
at Hebron, where both Jews and Turks 
zo on a pilgrimage to the graves of 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and Sarah; 
and Leah, which are there in the cave 
of Machpelah, and also at Safet and 
Tiberias. The greatest part of those 
Jews who composed the Talmud, called 
Tanaim, lived at Safet and Tiberias, 
The Jews of Jerusalem, Safet and Tj- 
berias, are jealous of each other; and 
foolish and stupid are the disputes which 
divide them. There are in Palestine 
Spanish Jews, and Turkish Jews, and 
Polish German Jews, and also Caraites, 
who are believed by the other Jews ty 
be the descendants of the Sadducees, 
] found at Jerusalem only three families 
of Caraites. In their synagogue | 
heard the following prayer. 

“ The rabbi said, ‘ We beseech thee 
have mercy upon Zion.’ And the peo- 
ple answered, ‘And build thou the 
walls of Jerusalem.” 

“ Rabbi. ‘Let thy government shine 
upon Zion.’ 

“ The People. 
children of Israel.’ 

“Rabbi. *‘ Let singing and gladness 
be heard upon Zion.’ 

“The People. “ And shouts of joy 
among the children of Jerusalem.’ 

“ Tread to them several prophecies 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, and expounded 
to them without the least objection for 
an hour the contents of the Gospel. 
They often called on me, and called 
me their brother. They have not the 
least communion with the T'almudist 
Jews. There are Caraites at Ralaa, in 
the Cyimea,in Poland, at Damascus, 
Constantinople, and Cairo. The whole 
number in the world may be about 5000. 

“The Polish Jews called on me, and 
addressed me thus: * We have heard 
that you are arrived here to converse 
with us. Verily we can converse with 
you ; for we are wise with great wisdom, 
and learned with great learning.’ I as- 
certained from them that no Jews lived 
at Jerusalem in the time of the crusades. 
Rabbi Moses Bar Nalsman, a famous 
author among the Jews in Germany, 
went thither in the twelfth centary, and 
met with only one Jew. I translated 
from a letter written by him, the follow- 
ing sentences. ‘I met with only one 
Jew, and he was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted. And in the city of God, in 
the house of God, where our fathers 
dwelt, the Gentiles worshipped that 
which their fingers had made: they 
worshipped that which ts not God, even 
in the house of God. For these things 
I weep, because our glorious and our 
beautiful house is laid waste.’ I con- 
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yersed for several days with one of their 
high priests, and read the Gospel with 
him. The Polish Jews are divided in- 
to two sects. One sect are Pharisees, 
who are strictly attached to the literal 
observance of the ceremonial law, and 
wear large phylacteries. The other 
sect are the Hasidim, the spiritual Jews, 
who say that outward ceremonies are of 
no use at all, and that we must attend 
rather to the spirit. The author of this 
sect was Israel Baal Shem, who died 
seventy years ago in Poland. They 
have been excommunicated by many 
rabbies. They are well inclined to the 
reading of the Gospel. Among their 
archives I discovered the following cu- 
rious circumstance in regard to the 
cross found by the Empress Helena. 
Rabbi Abarbanel tells us, that the Jews, 
fearing that the Empress Helena would 
persecute them, gave her an old piece 
of wood, and told her that that was the 
very cross of Jesus. 

“T discussed the subject of the Gos- 
pel with the Jews in their colleges ; and 
[ saw their children reading in the New 
Testament, as they walked about upon 
Sion, and in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
What the result of these inquiries among 
the Jews will be, time must show ; and 
I leave it tothe reports of my future 
fellow-labourers to inform you.” 


MERCHANT SEAMAN’S BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

This Society was formed in 1818. 
The Society instructed their agent first 
to use his influence with seamen to pur- 
chase for themselves at a reduced rate ; 
but on their expressing an unwilling- 
ness or an inability to purchase, to ap- 
ply to the captain or owner, if he were 
on board, to purchase for his men. In 
the event of failure, the agent was in- 
structed to leave, without payment, a 
certain number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments for the use of the ship’s company, 
which were to be considered a_ part of 
the furniture of the ship, and on no ac- 
count to be removed, unless subsequent- 
ly paid for on application to the owners. 
During the first two years of the Socie- 
ty’s operations, the unpaid distribution 
was very considerable ; but as there was 
a lamentable destitution of the Scrip- 
tures, and an eagerness expressed on 
the part of the sailors to possess them, 
although unable to purchase, the Com- 
mittee considered themselves fully jus- 
tified in supplying their wants without 
payment, rather than allow so many of 
our brave countrymen to proceed to sea 
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without the word of God. The experi- 
ence of more than five years has satisfac- 
torily demonstrated the propriety of this 
large free distribution. Many of the 
sailors who had never perhaps read the 
Scriptures before, on having them pla- 
ced by the Society within their reach, 
atintervals of leisure were induced to 
examine them. Hence, in many cases, 
arose a disposition to possess a Bible ; 
and the agent has found, on revisiting 
the ships where a gratuitous supply has 
been left, that many of the sailors, who 
were formerly indifferent to the subject, 
crowded round him to buy a Bible or 
Testament for themselves. 

In the Fourth Annual Report it was 
shewn, that although the free distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures for ships (but not 
to the men) had been considerable in 
the commencement of the Society’s la- 
bours, it had materially lessened in sub- 
sequent years, owing to the circumstan- 
ces above alluded to, and tothe forma- 
tion of Marine Bible Societies in some 
of the principal out-ports. 

The Committee now report, that the 
number of Bibles and Testaments sold 
to seamen in Gravesend in the past year 
has been very nearly double the num- 
ber left without payment. The numn- 
ber sold amounted to 730 Bibles and 79 
Testaments, and the number left with- 
out payment to 90 Bibles and 356 Tes- 
taments. In the First Annual Report, 
it Was stated, that 590 ships, having 6149 
men on board, would have proceeded to 
sea without a single copy of the Scrip- 
tures but for the timely bounty of the 
Scciety ; whereas it appears trom the 
reports of the Society’s agent at Graves- 
end, that the total number of ships 
found entirely destitute of the Serip- 
tures during the past year, amounted to 
14 only, having 100 men on board ; and 
of these fourteen vessels, only one was 
English. With regard to the copies lett 
without payment, it is gratifying to 
learn, that on application to the owners, 
the Society’s agent has, during the last 
year, received payment for 173 Bibles 
and 352 Testaments (many of which 
had been supplied by the Society in for- 
mer years) exceeding by 79 copies the 
number left, as above mentioned, with- 
out payment during the last year. No 
expense, therefore, during the past year, 
has arisen from the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures. 

The Report proceeds to record a few 
of the numerous interesting observa- 
tions made by the sailors and others on 


board the ships visited by the Society's 
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agent at Gravesend. These observa- 
tions, though brief and disjointed, satis- 
factorily prove the benefits arising from 
widely diffusing the sacred Scriptures 
among merchant seamen. We copy 
the following :— 

“No. 1. ‘I think,’ said the Captain, 
‘] have as steady a ship’s company as 
any going. I never work them on the 
Sabbath-day if it can possibly be avoid- 
ed. When in harbour, on Sundays, 
they attend public worship on shore ; 
and when they are at sea, they are to be 
found diligently attending to their Bi- 
bles, Prayer-books, and other good 
books. They are obedient, contented, 
and happy. Your books are well exer- 
cised, and I have added to them at my 
own expense. 

“No.2. More than four years agothe 
captain of this ship purchased eight Bi- 
bles of me for the use of his crew. The 
same books are now on board excepting 
one or two. He gave me a pleasing 
account of his last voyage to Port Jack- 
son, mentioning the great attention the 
convicts and the crew paid to the Scrip- 
tures, and that they were read by both 
to good purpose ; and that the boys got 
much useful knowledge on the passage 
at the school established on board for 
their benefit. 

** No. 3. The second mate, who was 
commanding officer, said, ‘1 feel much 
interested in your work, and I have 
made inquiry amongst the crew in order 
to learn what Bibles are among them: I 
find two or three of them only have the 
Scriptures ; and, were you to leave the 
ship a few books, I am confident they 
will not be thrown away. The captain 
has a quarto Bible for the ship’s use, and 
I expect we shall have public worship 
occasionally. I trust there is a general 
reformation amongst British sailors. I 
have made it my business to visit differ- 
ent vessels in the pool where Divine 
worship has been performed, to learn 
what good effects the various means of 
grace, Which sailors now enjoy, have 
had upon their general conduct ; and I 
was glad to hear from the captains, and 
others universally, that the impressions 
had been powerful and lasting, and that 
they were in many respects an altered 
people. It will be some days before 
we sail, and I hope you will visit us a- 
gain; some of the crew perhaps may 
purchase when they get their pay, and 
{ shall be glad to see you.’ The Pilot 
said, ‘Our chief and second officers are 
fine fellows, real gentlemen, and, I am 


persuaded, good Christians. They al- 
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ways meet in one of their cabins every 
morning for prayer, before entering up- 
on the ship’s duty.’ 

“ No. 4. The books supplied by the 
Society were on board. The mate, who 
appeared a sensible well behaved man, 
said, ‘A change is passing in our sailors ; 
and why not? they have only been 
waiting for the means they now enjoy to 
alter their condition; many of them 
may be compared to rough stones: 
when polished by instruction they dis- 
play a good capacity, and become use- 
ful to the community in the best way, 

“ No. 5. One of the crew wanted a 
Bible: but when making known hi; 
wishes, the chief officer, said, ‘ We have 
more hands than we have occasion for, 
and you are among those who are to be 
discharged ; but you shall have a Bible, 
and I will give you the money to pay for 
it: [hope you will accept of it, and read 
it with much self-examination and 
prayer: it will lead you to the cross of 
Jesus Christ, where alone there is safe- 
ty... The second officer said, ‘I am 
highly pleased in seeing these men so 
desirous of possessing the Scriptures: it 
does my heart good! What an honow 
in being in any way instrumental in ben- 
efitting the souls of men.’ ” 

“ No. 8. The captain hailed the crew 
when aloft loosing the topsails, saying, 
‘Are any of you in want of a Bible ? 
Two ofthe men came down upon deck, 
and purchased a Bible each: they were 
the only men in the vessel without the 
Scriptures. All well behaved, and the 
vessel in good order.’ 

“¢Whata deal of good your Society 
has done amongst sailors!’ said a_ pilot, 
who had just returned from the Downs 
after navigating the to that 
place : ‘there is nothing of that black- 
guardism among them now that there 
used to be ; not a quarter so much swear- 
ing and such like as formerly: now, 
sailors are reconciled and comfortable ; 
formerly they were disorderly and rest- 
less: in short, I have found this altera- 
tion in their manners in all the ships I 
have lately piloted.’ 

“No. 9. On the same service as No. 
8, a similar ship with a similar crew. 
Sold four Bibles. I remember the 
time,’ said the chief officer, when, ‘ on 
occasion of the crew of these ships leav- 
ing their friends at Gravesend, scarcely 
amanwould be found in either ship so- 
ber: how much sailors appear to be al- 
tered in this respect!’ ‘¢ Ah,’ observed 
his friend standing at his elbow, ‘the 
Gravesend gin-sellers complain sadly, 
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and say their trade is not so brisk as it used 
to be formerly among sailors.’ The books 
supplied were on board. 

“ No. 12. This vessel belongs to Boston, 
in America. ‘ Each of our lads,’ said the 
chief mate, ‘has a Bible. The captaina lit- 
tle while back gave one to each man who 
could read, and would accept of it’ ‘Ah!’ 
exclaimed the black cook, * and we do read 
them too.’ One of the sailors said, ‘ We can 
always get Bibles in Boston for asking for 
them, provided the Society has good reason 
to believe they will be properly used.’ 

“No. 13. Still well supplied. A religious 
crew. Prayer inthe cabin every evening. 
‘The boys regularly read the Scriptures. 
‘Whatgreat things are doing for sailors 
now !’ cried one of the crew. 

“ No. 14. The Captain said, ‘ We have 
a very obedient and steady set of fellows 
here: on the Sabbath-day all are emploved 
in reading their Bibles, or some other suita- 
ble books ; and they never think of going on 
shore on Sunday as formerly was the case. 
Weareall very comfortable.’ Sold two Bi- 
bles.” 

“No. 16. ‘Tite crew were well supplied 
with the Seriptures. The Captain said, 
‘ There is as much difference between sai- 
lors now, and what they were only a tew 
vears ago, as there is, in my opinion, between 
darkness and light ; and a great pleasure | 
have in observing the difference. The ship's 
duty is cafried on much better now than it 
was formerly in ships in general.’ 

* No. 17. The owner received me with 
kindness, and said, ‘I hope none of my ships 
will ever proceed to sea without the Scrip- 
tures. Lam happy in saying, by the exer- 
tions of your Society, great good has been 
done amongst seamen inthe merchant's ser- 
vice. Learried out with me, the last voy- 
age, one of the worst of crews, and I brought 
home one of the best ; and this change in 
their character was, under God, wrought by 
ihe Scriptures, together with the means I 
used besides.’ ‘ Do,’ said le, addressing 
himself to the captain, ‘let the crew have 
prayers read to them every Sabbath-day, if 
possible ; it will, depend upon it, do your 
people good : many sailors are well-dispo- 
sed, they only want to be brought from their 
evil associates, and to be reasoned with a lit- 
tle” Then turning to me again, he sar, 
‘Yes, yom Society has done much towards 
iltesing the moral condition of sailors.’ ’ 

“No. 21. The mate said every thing to 
mduce the crew to purchase. One bought a 
Bible ; another would have done the same, 
hut could not. ‘1 bought a Bible ef you,’ 
said the mate, ‘when I belonged to the 
——, and it was the best money Lever spent; 
in that book I found the pearl of great price. 
| never was accustomed to gross immorality : 
having had a religious edueation, it always 
acted as a kind of check ; but I never prized 
the Scriptures until lately ; now my greatest 
delight is attending the means of grace.’ 

“ No. 22. The books supplied by the So- 
ciety were produced neatly covered. The 
mate said, ‘Our Captain does all he canto 
tnprove all hands: he is a man of prayer, 
and reads the Scriptures more than any one 
else on board.’ One of the crew bought a 
Bible ; and had the Society made him a 
present of it, he could not have been more 
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grateful. The custom-heuse officer said, ‘I 
have often witnessed with pleasure the good 
effects of supplying the sailors with the Serip- 
tures. [call your Society a peace-making 
society ; because, since its establishment, 
there has been so much order and peace on 
board the different vessels where | have 
been. It is now no uncommon thing to heat 
a mate, and others, ask a blessing at their 
meals, or to hear prayer in the cabin. This 
was not the case alittle while back.’ 

* No. 23. This ship, bound to Van Die- 
men’s Land, was mentioned in my last re- 
port. finding she had changed some of her 
hands, and was aboutto be paid, I visited 
her again. Sold five Bibles. I believe al- 
most every individual, from the captain to the 
boys, had either Bible, Testament, or pray- 


er-book. A pleasant ship to visit in every 
respect, 
No. 24. The captain said, ‘ Almost eve- 


rvone in the vessel, [ believe, has either 
Bible or Testament, or some other good 
book : they were with me last vovage, and I] 
never heard an oath from the mouth of any 
of them since we have been together, nor 
have seen any thing improper in thvir con- 
duct.’ 

*“ No. 26. The chief officer, who was 
very attentive, said that part of the books 
supplied were on board. The whole ship’s 
company assembled around me, and the 
boohs I had to sell,on the main deck. The 
chief officer said, ‘I ean hardly suppose you 
ever met with such another crew as this now 
before vou: they are a set of steady fellows.’ 
He encouraged them to purchase, and spoke 
well of the institution. Sold seven Bibles, 

“No. 29. The captain appeared friendly 
to the cause, and said, ‘I never knew any 
men peruse the Scriptures with sach atten- 
tion and avidity before, as the crew did ia 
this vessel last voyage’ In consequence of 
his saying he would readily advance any 
money the crew might want for the purpose of 
purchasing the Seriptures. [ sold two Bibles. 

“ No. 30. Belongiag to Boston, in Amer- 
ica. 1 was weil received by the chief officer. 
‘The crew were well behaved, and searely 
one without a Bible : some said they procu- 
red them at reduced prices ; others said, 
they obtained them free of expense. ‘ The 
fashion of swearing is dying away fast among 
sailors,’ said the chief mate : ‘we have little 
of it here: some of our men are religioushy 
inclined. You are come to a bad market, 
for we have all got our Bibles: indeed « boat 
comes along-side of us with Bidles in America, 
the same as you do here. 

“No. 32. The captain, notwithstanding 
he was anxious to get the anchor, gave direc- 
tions that all the crew wight be ordered alt: 
he took his standing at the capstan, aud 
mustered the whole of them, putting the 
question to each man, ‘ Have you got a Bi- 
ble?’ and spoke to them, before all hands 
and many strangers, of the privilege of pos- 
sessing the sacred volume, and of the hap- 
piness ot being brought under its heaveoly 
influence. Each man who had nota Bible 
said, he should be glad to have one ; and 
the captain seemed much pleased with the 
idea that every individual under his coms 
mand,who could read, now possessed a Bible. 
He had so much confidence in his ship's 
company as to pay them their month's ad- 
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vance, before tlie ship left London; a cir- 
cumstance,! believe, never known before, 
as respects a free trader. I never visited a 
ship of this description where | found the 
crew so uniformly consistent. The custom- 
house officers, and others, said they had not 
heard an oath since they had been on board, 
This, certainly, was a very extraordinary 
thing when the extent 4f the crew, amount- 
ing to 44 men, is taken into consideration. 
One man said, ‘ Our captainis a Christian 
and a father tous all ; and were I to leave 
this ship, 1 don’t know where [ should find 
such another.” A strange gentleman obser- 
ved, on seeing so many sailors purchase the 
Scriptures so readily, and on seeing the cap- 
tain interest bimself so much in their spirit- 
ual welfare, ‘This is a sight I never wit- 
nessed before, and I never shall forgetit.’ I 
sold twenty Bibles in this ship. 


[June, 


It is most gratifying to learn from the re- 
ports of the London agent, that owing chiefly 
to the efforts made to supply seamen with the 
Scriptures, in many of the out-ports, and 
especially in Scotland and the North of 
England, he has not had occasion to sell du- 
ring the year more than 162 Bibles, and 64 
Testaments, though he has boarded upwards 
of 4000 ships in various parts of the river 
The Committee have the satisfaction to be. 
lieve that not an individual employed in ships 
trading to London, of whatever nation, either 
enters or quits the port without having an 
opportunity afforded of supplying himself with 
a Bible, upon easy terms, through the instru- 
mentality of this Society. The observations 
of the London agent confirm the interesting 
conclusions deducible from the reports from 
Gravesend. 
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FOREIGN. 

Sparn.—The duc d’Angouleme took 
possession of Madrid on the 24th of 
May. <A regency was immediately ap- 
pointed to govern the kingdom during 
the detention of the king in the hands 
of the Constitutionalists. The regency 
consists of the duke del Infantado, pres- 
ident of the council of Castile ; the 
duke de Montemar, president of the 
council of the Indies; the bishop of Os- 
una; baron d’Eroles, a member of the 
regency of Urgel; and M. Calderon,a 
meinber of the provisional junta. This 
yegency has appointed ambassadors, 
who will doubtless be acknowledged by 
the powers hostile to Spanish liberty, 
and by the courts under their influence. 
Whether an attempt will be made to ob- 
trude new ambassadors on those powers 
which continue to acknowledge the 
constitutional government, particularly 
Great Britain, Portugal, and the Uni- 
ted States of America, remains to be 
seen. It is but too clear, however, that 
this arbitrary proceeding of setting up 
one government against another hasa 
tendency to commit every other power 
on the one side or the other, and thus, 
unless the contest speedily ceases, to 
lay atrain fer innumerable jealousies 
and disputes. Two divisions of the 
French army are fer advanced on the 
march from Madrid for Seville; the 
one under Bourdesoult proceeding by 
Ciudad Real, Sierra Morena, Cordova, 
and Ecija; the other under Bourmont 
by Truxillo, Lierena, and Carmona. 
It does not appear that the Cortes made 
any effort to oppose their march. They 
have, however, adopted the decisive 
measure of removing the king to Ca- 
diz, at which place itis even stated that 
he had actually arrived. 


The imost opposite reports naturally 
prevail respecting the state and _pros- 
pects of the constitutional army, which 
the French accounts represent as deplo- 
rable and desperate ; while the patriotic 
sources of intelligence, on the contrary, 
represent the spirit of the country to be 
rising, and that nothing is wanting but 
military training and the implements ot 
war, to organize an overwhelming na- 
tional force. Some of our countrymen, 
and particularly Sir Robert Wilson, 
have joined the constitutional forces ; 
and subscriptions have been entered in- 
to inthis country for assisting the Span- 
ish cause. One thousand pounds have 
been voted by the Corporation of Lon- 
don towards this object. Mina’s army 
continues in the neighbourhood of Bar- 
celopa, manceuvring against the forces 
under Moncey. Ballasteros had col- 
lected his forces in the province of Va- 
lencia ; but that city having been taken 
possession of by the French, he will now 
probably move towards Cadiz. The 
troops which occupied Madrid, under 
Abisbal and Zayas, have retired, it is 
said, inthe same direction. 

Ifthe Spaniards are really disposed 
to maintain their independence, now 
seems their time for action. The 
French armies have advanced to an 
immense distance from their own 
frontiers, and they are also very widely 
dispersed. Should they further engage 
in the arduous siege of Cadiz, they 
will be still more exposed to harass- 
ing attacks, and to the interception of 
their convoys. The summer heats will 
also prove formidable enemies. If then 
the Spaniards. are really in earnest in 
defending cheir liberty, which the re- 
moval of the king to Cadiz would indi- 
cate, we may expect to hear of their at 
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length commencing more active and 


efficient operations. It is no small pre- 
sumption in favour of the general dis- 
like to foreign interference, that few or 
none of the population have been led 
hitherto to join the ranks of the army of 
the Faith. 

Portugas.—An attempt has been 
made to effect a counter-revolution in 
Portugal. The infant Don Miguel 
with a few troops, proceeded to a pub- 
lic square in Lisbon, on the 27th of May, 
aad proclaimed the Constitution abol- 
ished ; after which he fled from the 
capital to collect forces to consum- 
mate his plans. There are no accu- 
rate accounts of any farther proceed- 
ings; but it will not surprise us to 
hear that a counter-revolution has ac- 
tually been effected in that kingdom, al- 
though recent ruu.ours speak of the at- 
tempt having failed. 


DOMESTIC. 

The session of Parliament is drawing 
towards a close, and will probably be 
concluded before the end of July. The 
proceedings during the month have 
been peculiarly distinguished i in several 
instances by a recurrence to sound prin- 
eiples of legislation, both of a moral and 
political kind. We mentioned with 
much satisfaction in our last Number 
the concession of some highly iimpor- 
tant principles on the subject: of Slavery; 
the recognition of which we trust will 
lead to important results, and we have 
no doubt will eventually be followed by 
the entire extinction of that opprobrious 
state of society throughout the British 
dominions.—The abolition of “public 
Lotteries after the present yearn which 
has been announced by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, is another triumph of 
sound moral principle over fiscal policy, 
or rather mistaken views of policy ; for 
we cannot admit that what is wrong in 
principle is ever in the end really for 
the interest of the public. We hail the 
deference thus paid to moral principle, 
in a case which had hitherto been view- 
ed, by too many of our statesmen, only 
as a matter of financial regulation ; and 
we rejoice in it, not so much for its own 
sake—though we would not overlook 
the flagrant evils attending the lottery 
—as for the beneficial influence of such 
a precedent, in its application to various 
other subjects in which the morals of 
the people are concerned, and above all 
as tending to place the measures of a 
Christian. government on the only ba- 
sis on which we may scripturally look 
for and implore the blessing of the Al- 
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mighty.—The debates on the Marriage 
Bill have also been strongly marked by 
an admission Of nnportant principles, 
which for many years had been sacri- 
ficed to short sighted views of e *xpedien- 
cy. We defer giving the _somapeng ot 
the bill now before parliament; as many 
of its features have been modified, and 
may vet be further altered during its 
successive stages. We shall present an 
outline of the act when it passes. The 
point to which we ¢ hiefly allude at pres- 
ent is the nulity or vordability clause, 
T’o remedy the evils arising from im- 
prudent marriages the act of George II. 
made all marriages of minors by license, 
without consent of parents and guardi- 
ans, absolutely void, and the children 
illegitimate. This provision was a flag- 
rant violation of the laws of God res- 
pecting marriage, for the sake of a very 
questionable advantage ; and, as might 
be expected, it produced many and ag- 
gravated evils. This provision had in- 
curred such just and general censure 
that there was no attempt made to re- 
enact it. At the same time, the duty of 
protec ting minors from | improper mi itri- 
monial connexions was strongly felt; 
and a clause was, in consequence, ad- 
mitted into the bill introduced by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, to render the 
marriages of minors without consent 
voidable, though not void, at any period 
within a year from their celebration. 
An earnest debate ensued on this clause, 
which was finally, and we think most 
wisely and properly, rejected. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that marriages, in which 
there exists between the parties a very 
marked discrepancy of years or educa- 
tion, or even of birth and fortune, are 
seldom favourable to happiness ; but we 
do not think that a legislature is ware 
ranted in unsettling a most solemn and 
religious contract in order to exclude 
this evil. Preventive measures, if not 
over-rigid, are doubtless wise and expe- 
dient; but we are persuaded that Di- 
vine Providence intended to commit the 
detail of these matters to the natural 
friends and guardians of youth, and not 
to national legislatures. Where parents 
educate their children morally, prudent- 
ly, and religiously, with a just restraint 
over their passions, and a sense of pro- 
priety and duty, there will be little need 
for legislative enactments ; and where 
this vigilance is wanting, a parent has 
no right to ask that the laws of God 
shall be superseded, and a most solemn 
religious contract broken, to surt his 
wishes. The artificial distinctions of 
life are generally strong enough of 
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themselves to prevent very frequent in- 
tringements of their conventional insti- 
tutes ; and whatever evil may happen to 
follow their infraction, ought to be borne 
by the parties, and not obviated, or at- 
tempted to be obviated, by separating 
those whom, however inexpediently 
united, the laws of God would declare 
to be firmly joined together. The in- 
tended forfeiture of the property ac- 
quired by an exceptionable marriage 
stands on far other grounds. Itis a civil 
punishment for a civil delinquency ; 
but the sacred and religious bond of 
marriage is not to be sported with for 
any such secular considerations. 

Ve may next mention the proceed- 
ings which have taken place in parlia- 
iment respecting the Criminal Laws, as 
another marked advance towards the 
admission of sound principles in a most 
important branch of legislation. We 
do not indeed think that the pledge held 
out last session on this subject has been 
by any means redeemed by the intro- 
duction of Mr. Peel’s bills; but still his 
admissions, far more than the intended 
enactments, are important. It is also 
consoling to reflect, that while the Je- 
cislature is gradually, however slowly, 
retracing its steps, by repealing former 
exceptionable enactments, we are not 
likely in future to have constant addi- 
tions, as in former days, to the number 
of our Draconic statutes. Sir James 
Mackintosh proposed taking away the 
punishment of death for larcenies in 
shops, dweHing-houses, and on naviga- 
ble rivers; for horse-stealing, sheep- 
stealing, forgery, returning from trans- 
portation, breaking down the banks of 
rivers, and some other offences. He 
wishes also to repeal the “ Black Act ;” 
10 abolish the forfeitures of property in 
the case of suicides ; and to provide that 
judges should not pass sentence of death 
in any Case in which it was not intended 
to be inflicted. The extent to which 
government has felf it’fight to go at 
present is much more limited; Mr. 
Peel’s bills doing nothing more than 
repealing those penalties which had, in 
point of fact, become merely nominal. 
We are glad to find, however, that Mr. 
Peel has provided for the abolition of 
the unwise and painful mockery of pro- 
nouncing sentence of death where it is 
not intended to be carried into effect. 
Wetrust that every new session will wit- 
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ness other ameliorations of our criminal 
code,till it become what policy andC liris- 
tianity alike demand that it should be. 

A bill is in progress through parlia- 
ment to make Game a saleable article. 
The dealers are to be licensed, and are 
to purchase their game only of persons 
qualified in virtue of landed property, 
excluding even leaseholders of 1501. 
per annum, who are otherwise qualifi- 
ed. This restriction will frustrate much, 
of the intended benefit of the bill as re- 
spects poaching ; and we are persuaded 
that it would have been better for the 
landowner himself that game should at 
once have been made the property of 
the person on whose grounds it is nur- 
tured,—as he might make his bargain 
with his tenant accordingly, and both 
would have an interest in preserving the 
game. The bill has also some very ar- 
bitrary clauses. It is however so far 
an approach to a better system, that it 
opens a lawful market for an article, 
which, while unlawful, caused innu- 
merable breaches of law on the part of 
the buyer as wellas the seller. Poach- 
ing may continue, or even increase, un- 
der any change in the law, unless, with: 
the new facilities for disposing of game, 
an interest is given to occupiers of land 
in preventing it; but still, in an article 
which it is known the public will have 
per fas aul nefas, itis a sound principle 
to open a door through which the mar- 
ket may be supplied without crime. 
There is, at all events, less tempta- 
tion left to resort to smugglers, instead 
of the fair trader. 

Some further commercial measures 
are under the consideration of parlia- 
ment, founded on a recurrence to just 
principles ; particularly one for suffer- 
ing the interest of money, like other 
commodities, to find its own level; and 
another, lowering our import duties in 
favour of the produce of such countries 
as shall be willing to make a reciprocal 
concession to us. Should it be said that 
subjects like these are not within the 
province of a Christian Observer, we 
reply, that we rejoice, as Christians, to 
witness whatever leads to good will and 
useful intercourse between man and 
man, and, above all, whatever tends to 
diffuse those principles of friendly 
neighbourhood, and of equitable re- 
ciprocity, which, as Christians, we are 
bound to cultivate. 
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W.; A Youne Inquirer; A. A.; aad Crericus Cornupirnsi: 


kave been received. and are under consideration. 





